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OBSERVATIONS 

ON     THE 

PftESENT     S  TAT  E 

OF     THE 

WASTE  LANDS,  ^c. 

AS  It  may  be  thought  that  the  con- 
nexion is  not  very  apparent,  be- 
tween the  wades  of  Britain  and  thole  of 
America,  I  (hall  beg  the  reader's  patience, 
while  I  ftate  thofe  circumftances  of  the 
latter,  which  has  occafioned  my  taking  up 
the  pen  at  prefent. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  a  common  idea, 
that  the  population  of  England  is  declin- 
ing very  faft ;  and  that  this  declenfion  has 
been  fo  conliderable,  as  to  lefTen  our  num- 
bers above  a  million  and  half  fmce  the 
revolution.  An  opinion  not  only  found  m 
political  pamphlets,  but  which  often  occurs 
in  parliament,  where  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  efFe<fis,  whether  good  or  bad 
is  not  for  me  to  enquire.  Concerning  this 
B  point 
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point  of  our  fuppofed  depopulation,  I  liave 
too  often  exprelicd  my  fentiments  to  render 
them  the  Icall  neccfiary  here. 

Emigrations  to  the  colonies,  have  been 
generally  named  among  the  principal  caufes 
of  the  depopulation  of  Britain  ;  and  fmce 
the  peace,  we  have  been  told  of  a  conti- 
nued ftrcam  of  people,  going  from  the 
north  and  weft  of  Scotland,  to  fettle  in 
America. 

The  difadvantages  of  emigration  depend 
entirely  on  the  people  who  go. 

Whenever  this  point  is  confidered,  we 
ihould  remember  that  there  always  was, 
and  always  will  be,  from  this,  and  all  other 
countries,  a  degree  of  emigration  ;  there 
are  certain  men  in  all  countries,  that  are 
cither  of  unfettlcd  difpofitions,  or  of  fo 
ailivc  and  enterprizing  ones,  that  they  v.ill 
not  ftay  at  home : — fome,  though  honeft, 
are  too  poor  to  live  well  in  a  dear  country ; 
— others  fly  from  home,  becaufe  if  they 
ftaiJ  they  would  be  either  hanged  or  ftarvcd 
— in  a  word,  emigration  is  not  only  con- 
ftant,  but  neccfiary.  It  is  not  becaufe  wc 
liave  colonics  that  wc  have  emigrants,  be- 
fore our  colonies  were  in  being  it  v^-as  the 
fame;  the  only  change,  is  the  obje<ft  of 
their  journey.  Ten  thoufand  Scotch  ped- 
lars are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Poland. 
From  hence  it  is  plain  enough,  that  a  de- 
2  grcc 
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gree  of  emigration  is  not  only  unlverfal, 
but  highly  ul'eful  to  aK  nation  that  has  co- 
lonies. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  pofleflion  of  fuch 
an  immenfe  territory  in  America,  has  in- 
duced many  to  quit  their  rjative  country, 
who  would  not  have  left  it  to  live  among 
foreigners. — This  has  a  plaufible  appear- 
ance, and  may  be  very  true :  but  it  is 
worth  enquiring  what  clalTes  and  profeflions 
fuch  perfons  nuift  probably  be  of. 

Suppole  we  clafs  our  people  in  the  ranks 
of 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Manufadtures. 

3.  Commerce. 

4.  Thofe  who  live  on  a  certain  income 

without  induftry. 

5.  And  the  un-induftrious  poor. 

The  three  iirft  ciaffes  I  fuppofe  wholly 
induftrious — which  fmgle  circumftance,  I 
think,  is  at  leaft  a  probability  that  they  do 
not  emigrate.  Farmers  with  their  labourers 
and  fervants,  in  general,  ftick  tenacioufly 
to  their  native  fpots.  Having  procured  fer- 
vants, &c.  and  tried  to  get  farmers,  to  go 
only  from  one  county  to  another,  I  well 
know  the  difficulty  of  only  a  (light  removal 
of  thefe  people  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  many 
of  them,  while  induftrious  (and  when  not 
fo,  they  rank  no  longer  in  this  clafs,  but 
B  2.  in 
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in  the  5th)  have  emigrated,  fince  perfccu- 
tion  for  religion,  and  civil  war  have  been 
unknown  in  Britain. 

I  may  venture  another  aflertion,  that  in-» 
duftrious  manufadurcrs  never  emigrate  ; 
workmen  may  be  bought  off  for  private 
purpofcs  by  great  premiums,  but  this  is  not 
to  be  callLcl  emigration. 

I  have  been  inionr^ed  that  the  commerce 
in  America,  the  whole  year  reckoned,  does 
riOt  pay  the  failors  near  To  well  as  that  of 
Britain  ;  and  tiiat  the  number  of  our  failors 
who  have  fettled  in  America,  is  very  incon- 
fidcrable  :  this  is  matter  of  information, 
I  fliould  have  conceived  that  in  the  New 
foundland  fiihcry  we  might  have  loft 
many  ; — my  information  fays  the  contrary  i 
but  what  the  trutli  is  I  know  not. 

As  to  that  clafs  which  livts  on  certain 
incomes,  moft  whq  comp(>le  it  are  people 
who  feek  for  plcafure,  friendlhip,  conver- 
faiion,  luxury,  courts,  camps,  cities,  and 
the  world — far  more  likely  to  croud  to  Lon-r 
don,  Paris,  or  Rome,  than  to  the  fvvampa 
and  marllies  of  America. 

From  the  un-indu(lrious  poor  proceed  in 
general  the  emigrations,  which  1  before  re- 
marked, mu{\  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries take  place  ;  and  of  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  a 
number  may  annually  go  to  the  colonies, 
and  if  all  went  it  would  be  fo  much  the 
better  for  Britain, 
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Let  us  confider  what  was  the  fituatlon  of 
our  colonies  before  the  laft  peace,  and  judge 
from  thence  what  numbers  were  likely  to 
emigrate  thither,  from  the  four  firll  of  the 
above-mentioned  clafles. 

Much  the  grcateft  part  of  >the  whole  line 
of  North  American  coaft,  but  particularly 
to  the  fouth  of  New  York,  is  a  low,  flat, 
fandy  beach  ;  the  face  of  the  country  either 
fand-banks  or  fwamps,  equally  difpleafing 
to  the  eye  and  infalubrious  to  the  health  *. 
At  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
150  miles  in  Carolina,  but  from  30  tT5  100 
more  to  the  northward,  the  country  rifes, 
fwelling  into  gentle  hills  until  they  end 
gradually  in  mountains  ;  this  is  pleafant, 
fertile,  and  healthy  :  from  New  York  to 
North  Carolina,  both  inclufive,  you  meet 
with  the  AUigany  or  weftern  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  lefs  than  2CO  miles  from  the 
coaft.  Through  moft  of  this  line  of  coun- 
try, if  the  breadth  of  200  miles  be  divided 
into  two  long  ftripes  of  territory,  the  wef- 
'tern,  or  inland  one  will  be  found  excellent; 
and  the  eaftern,  or  the  maritime,  the  con- 
trary. 


*  All  the  accounts  which  we  have,  on  any  autho- 
j-ity,  agree  in  this.  See  particularly  pror'cflbr  Kalm's 
Travels  through  Penfilvama^  the  "Jerjtys  and  New  York, 
Alfo  Dr.  Mitchel's  Prefent  State  of  Great  Briiahi  and 
North  America.  The  Account  of  Houth  Carolina  pub- 
lifhed  by  Dodfley,  &c,  5cc, 
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To  the  north  of  thefe  central  colonies, 
the  climate  is  fo  rigidly  fevere  in  winter, 
the  frofts,  fnows,  and  fogs  fo  infinitely 
troublcfomc,  that  no  people  would  ever  leave 
Britain  to  fettle,  unlei's  government  fixed 
ihem  by  encouragements.  Even  at  New 
Vcrk,  in  latitude  41,  in  1765,  Fahrenheit's 
thv^rmometcr,  we  are  told,  fell  to  6  deg. 
below  o,  which  is  21  dcg.  below  15,  the 
greateft  cold  felt  in  England  in  1739-40. 
And  to  the  fouth,  our  colonies  are  equally 
pcftered  with  heat,  which  is  fo  exceffive 
that  at  Charles  Town,  in  fummcr,  the  heat 
of  the  (haded  air  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  is  frequently  from  90  to  95 
degrees  *■. 

And  what  are  as  bad  as  this  prodigious 
heat,  are  the  fudden  changes  to  cold,  and 
even  to  froft.     To  enter  into  a  particular 

detail 


•  "  On  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  of  June  1738,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  thenv.ometcr  was 
at  CjS  degrees  ;  a  heat,  equal  to  the  greateft  heat  of 
the  human  hodyin  health  ! — I  then  applied  a  thermo-* 
meter  to  my  .;rm-pits,  and  it  funic  one  degree  ;  but 
in  my  mo'ith  and  hands  it  continued  at  98  degrees  ; 
when  fufpciidcd  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  its  reflccicd  rays,  it  has  fre- 
quently rifen,  in  a  few  minutes,  from  15  to  26  de- 
grees higher  than  in  the  fhadcd  air.  When,  therefore, 
we  arc  \:\  the  ftreets  in  a  fcrenc  day  in  the  fummer, 
the  air  we  walk  in  and  infpirc,  is  many  degrees  hotter 
than  that  of  the  human  blood."  jccount  of  South 
Carolina y  p.  19. 
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detail  of  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  the 
cold  in  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  heat 
in  the  fouthern  ones,  would  be  far  from  the 
objeift  of  this  paper ;  I  mean  only  to  offer 
hints  to  my  readers,  to  make  them  recolledt 
their  reading  and  private  information. 

The  real  cafe  is,  that  the  only  countries 
in  America,  which  were  in  any  degree 
agreeable  to  a  Britifh  conftitution,  and  fuch 
as  men  could  be  fuppofed  to  go  to,  without 
being  neceffitated,  Vv'-ere  New  York,  Jerfey, 
Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  * ;  and  of  thefe  only  one  half  their 
breadth,  viz.  the  back  country. 

But  farther;  this  better  half  of  thefe 
provinces  were,  before  the  peace,  often 
harraifed  by  the  Indians,  inftigated,  armed, 
and  rewarded  by  the  French  ;  upon  every 
occafion  of  a  war,  exhibiting  fuch  fcenes 
of  cruelty,  as  would  well  deter  an  Englilh- 
man    from    their    neighbourhood  f.     The 

farther 


*  The  back  country  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia are  fine,  but  the  diftance  from  the  coaft  great. 

t  **  A  fettler,  wholly  intent  upon  labouring  on  the 
foil,  cannot  Itand  to  his  arms,  nor  defend  himfelf 
agdinft,  nor  feeic  his  enemy  :  environed  with  woods 
and  fvvamps,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  country  beyond 
his  farm  :  the  Indian  knows  "very  fpot  for  ambuifh  or 
defence.  The  farmer  driven  from  his  little  cultured 
lot  into  the  woods,  is  lolt :  the  Indian,  in  the  woods 
is  every  where  at  home  ;  every  bufh,  every  thicket-, 

w 
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farther  back  the  fettlers  went,  the  finef 
they  found  the  country  and  climate,  and 
the  more  fertile  the  foil ;  but  then,  they 
lived  always  in  the  hazard  of  a  war.  If 
on  the  contrary,  they  fettled  nearer  the 
coaft,  they  muft  take  the  worft  of  the 
countr}',  or  purchafe  land  at  prices  con- 
fiderable  for  America,  both  which  were 
circumf^ances  not  very  inviting. 

What  therefore,  were  the  inducements 
for  any  of  our  people  to  leave  Britain 
(except  from  the  clafs  of  the  uninduflrious) 
in  order  to  fettle  in  the  colonies  ?  They 
were  to  be  frozen  to  death  in  the  cold  of 
the  northern  fcttlcmcnts  ;  or  burnt  up  in 
the  heats  of  the  fiuthern.  Upon  the 
coafts  of  the  middle,  or  temperate  colonies, 

they 


Is  a  camp  to  the  Indian,  from  whence  at  the  ycry  mo- 
ment when  he  is  furc  of  his  blow,  he  can  rulh  upon 
his  prey.  The  farmer's  cow  or  his  horfe  cannot  go 
into  the  woods  where  alone  they  muft  fubfift  :  his 
wife  and  children,  if  they  Ihut  thcmfelvcs  up  in  their 
poor  wretched  log-houfe,  will  be  burnt  in  it;  and 
the  hufbandman  in  the  field,  will  be  fhot  down  whilo 
his  hand  holds  the  plough.  An  European  fettler  can 
make  but  momentary  eftbrts  of  war,  in  hopes  to  gain 
fomc  point,  that  he  may  by  it  obtain  a  fcries  of  fccurity, 
under  which  to  work  his  lands  in  peace.  The  In- 
dian's whole  life  is  a  warfare,  and  his  operations  never 
difcontinucd.  To  countries  circumftanccd  as  our  co- 
lonies are,  an  Indian  is  the  mort  dreadful  of  enemies." 
Governor  Pownall's  Jdminijiration  of  the  CohnicSy 
p.  2O3. 
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they  were  to  live  in  a  bad  country,  and  in 
a  bad  climate,  and  cultivate  a  foil  generally 
indifferent :  in  the  back  parts  of  the  fame, 
they  were  to  be  fcalpt  by  the  Indians.  I 
cannot,  in  this  unexaggerated  piff^ure,  fee 
any  thing  that  fliould  make  us  fear  an 
emigration  of  ufcful  fubjedts. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  things  at  the  peace, 
when  we  acquired  Canada  in  the  north, 
and  the  Floridas  in  the  fouth :  this  made 
no  change,  it  only  increafed  the  tradts  of 
northern  fnow  and  fouthern  heat.  No 
additions  to  the  middle  country  were  made, 
as  the  adjoining  tradls  were  not  purchafed 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  proclamation  of 
OiSlober  7,  1763,  forbid  all  extenfion  of 
the  old  bounds.  This  arrangement  con->- 
tinued  to  the  prefent  time  ;  when  a  great 
change  has  been  made,  by  the  plan  of 
eftabliihing  a  new  government  on  the 
Ohio. 

\i  appeared  clear  to  me,  that  before,  very 
few  perfons  could  be  induced  to  go  from 
Britain  to  fettle  in  America,  farther  than 
the  ufual  numbers,  who,  from  various 
caufes,  always  emigrate.  Now,  I  have 
fome  doubts  upon  this  head;  —  very  far 
fhall  I  be  from  politive  alfertions — rl  fhall 
only  venture  a  few  obfcrvations — and  ex- 
plain wheiein  I  think  a  change  may  happen. 
C  fr^vious 
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Previous  to  this,  it  is  neccflary  to  de-r 
fcribe  the  territory  of  the  Ohio-,  as  it  appears 
in  the  writings  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  bcil  autliority.  We  are  told  that 
all  this  country,  from  the  Alligany  moun- 
tains to  the  Miffiflippi,  is  the  very  rev  erfe 
of  the  fea  coafl ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  high, 
dry,  and  healthy  country  ;  the  land  of  vail 
fertility,  being  a  deep  black  mold  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep  ;  the  climate  tempe- 
rate and  perfectly  agreeable  ;  equally  free 
from  the  violent  and  unwholefome  heats 
of  Carolina,  and  the  fevere  frofts,  fnows, 
and  fogs,  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
We  have  had  various  accounts  of  this 
country,  and  given  with  views  extremely 
different ;  but  the  agreement  o^  them  in 
the  above  particulars  is  remarkable.  For 
whatever  party  has  defcribed  them,  or 
with  whatever  view,  all  have  agreed  in  the 
cffentlal  cIrcumOances,  reprefenling  it  as 
infinitely  the  fincil  and  moft  fertile  of 
America. 

The  point  in  difnute  (apd  what  circum- 
flanccs  ever  cxiiled  that  would  not  admit 
of  difpute  ?)  is,  the  convenience  and  the 
conneilion  of  thefe  territories  with  the  fea- 
coaft :  a  matter  of  great  Importance  ;  for, 
if  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  how  rich  and 
plcafant  foever,  is  unconne<il:ed  from  the  fea, 
the  communication  with  the  mother  coun- 
try 
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try  for  the  Importation  of  manufa^lures, 
and  with  the  fca  for  the  export  of  the 
ftaples  raifed,  would  be  impradicable,  and 
of  courfe,  the  whole  country  entirely  ufe- 
lefs.  This  is  a  point  of  efl'ential  confe- 
quence,  that  deferves  all  the  enquiry  a 
bye-ftander  can  give. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  communication 
open  between  the  territory  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  rivers  of  Virginia,  with  no  other  inter- 
ruption than  a  land  carriage  of  forty  miles, 
the  expence  of  which  is  too  fmall  to  lay 
any  confiderable  burthen  on  the  price  of 
merchandize  ^'\ 

We  are  farther  told,  that  the  navigation 

of  the  MiffilTippi   is    open    to  that  of  the 

C  2  Ohio, 


*  By  nnvigable  rivers,  and  a  fliort  land  carriage  of 
only  for iy  miles ^  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the  Ohio 
tan,  even  now^  be  fent  cheaper^  to  the  fea  port  town 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  river  Potomack  (where  general 
Braddock's  transports  landed  his  troops)  than  any 
kind  of  merchandize  is  at  this  time  fent  from  North- 
ampton to  London. 

From  Alexandria  to  Fort  Cumberland,       /.     s.    cL 
by  water,  per  C%vt.  O     I      7 

From  Fort  Cumberland  to   Redftone' 

Creek,  042 


059 

iV.  B.  The  diilance  v/as  ihen  feventy  miles,  but 
now,  by  a  new  road,  only  forty  j  a  faving  of  courfe, 
of  above  half  the  5  i.  9  i/.  is  af  prefent  experienced. 
Report  of  the  Board  off rade^   ^11 '^•>  P-^y,   71. 
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Ohio,  without  interruption  ;  and  that  large 
Ihips  may  be  built  on  the  latter  river,  and 
fent  laden  even  to  this  kingdom  *. 

Alio, 


*  The  river  Ohio  is,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
navigable'  for  large  boats  like  the  Wtft  country  barges, 
rowed  only  bv  four  or  five  men  ;  ami  from  the  moiith 
of  January  to  the  month  of  April,  large  fhips  may  be 
built  on  the  Ohio,  and  font  laJen  with  hemp,  iron, 
flax,  filk,  t^c.  to  this  kingdom.  Report  of  the  Board 
ef  Trade ^  p.  67. 

In  1748,  there  were  exported  from  the  Miamis  io 
New  Orleans^  myrtle,  wax,  cottorr,  tobacco,  Icad,^ 
copper,  and  all  forts  of  provifions  ;  a  regular  commu- 
nication being  fettled  with  New  Orleans,  by  convoys 
which  came  down  annually  the  latter  end  of  dccem- 
bcr,  and  return,  at  latell,  by  the  middle  of  february. 
Pownall's  j^dniinijhatiori  of  the  Colonies^   p.  25. 

The  ports  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miflillippi,  are 
become  the  ports,  to  which  all  the  men  and  iloresy 
Whth  which  the  country  of  the  Ohio  is  furnifiied,  arc 
fent  aniiually  and  coi>ltantly  j  as  from  New  Orleans 
to  this  country,  the  way  is  much  fiiorter  tlvan  through- 
Canada.      Ih.  p.  21. 

txccpt  the  fulls  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  Ohio,  and 
the  temporary  rapidity  arifing  from  the  ficflics  of  the 
fpring  and  the  rainy  feafons,  all  the  waters  of  the 
MilTjlFippi  run  to  the  ocean,  with  a  ftill,  eafy,  and 
j^entle  current.    ///.  p.  6.    To  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  navigation  of  the  MitriHippi  is  cojifined  ta 
vefiels  not  drawing  above  fevcntccn  feet.  Frigates  of 
thirty- fix  guns  have  paHed  the  bar  with  their  guns 
out  i  when  pad'ed,  there  is  a  depth  for  any  fliip  what- 
ever, generally  fixty  fathom  clofe  to  the  (hore.  All 
vcflels  can  go  up  to  the  Natchez. 

The  mcrchanoize  of  the  Miflbuii  and  the  upper 
polls  of  the  Miflifljppi,  goes  in  battcaus  iri  forty  tons  ; 

they 
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Alfo,  that  the  navigation  from  the  Ohio  tof 
the  Weft  Indies,  is  cheaper  than  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,   to  thofe  iflands  *. 

Likewife,  that  the  commodities  of  Britalrx 
ftiay  be  fent  to  this  colony,  as  eafy  as  to 
feveral  parts  of  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  f. 

For  thefe  circumftances,  with  fome  others 
equally  efl'cntial,  fee  the  margin,  where  I 
have  given  the  authorities  upon  which  thofe 
aflertions  are  founded,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  I  think  them  much  mord 
refpedtable,  than  are  ufually  to  be  gained 

for 

they  are  three  months  going  from  New  Orleani 
(again/}  the  llream)  to  the  llionois. 

In  fpring,  the  current  is  ftrong  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  but  the  eddy,  or.  counter  current  on  the 
banlcs,  greatly  facilitates  the;-^  ^ge  :  the  current  then 
fix  or  feven  miles  an  hour  ;  -it  rn  autumn,  two  miles 
an  hour.  Cr.pt.  P.ttman's  "  hfent  State  of  the  European 
Settlements  on  the  MiJJiJfip^  ttp.  6,  7. 

*   Report  of  the  Board'OPTrade^   P*  67. 

In  1744,  feveral  veff- is  for  lumber,  ^c.  were  at 
New  Orleans,  from  Campeachy,  Florida,  and  th« 
Havannah.  Pownall's  Adminijiration  of  the  Colonies^ 
p.  20. 

Forty  miles  on  each  fide  the  MifTiflippi,  from  New 
Orleans,  are  full  of  plantations,  with  many  faw  mills. 
And  the  quantity  of  lumber  fent  from  the  MiflifTippi,^ 
to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  is  prodigious.  Pittman's 
Settlements  en  the  Mijftjfippi^  p.  24. 

There  were  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  fhip  loads 
of  wood  went  annually  from  the  Mifliflippi  to  the' 
Leeward  iflands.     lb. 

t  I.eport  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  p.  68. 
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for  the  fapport  of  fuch  arguments ;  and 
infinitely  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  frivolous  and  fuperficial  ftories  of  men, 
who,  having  for  a  few  months  perhaps, 
breathed  American  air,  come  home  with 
important  accounts  of  countries,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  fpot  where  they  hinded. 
A  man,  who  lands  at  Charles-Town  or 
Bofton,  therefore^  giving  an  account  of  the 
Ohio,  is  like  a  perfon  talking  learnedly  of 
the  Danube,  becaufe  he  had  landed  at  Dun- 
kirk or  Oflcnd. 

Let  us,  therefore,  agree  in  the  determi- 
nation which  ia  clearly  founded  in  fuch 
fadls  as  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public,  that  the  territory  of  the  Ohio 
enjoys  an  open  and  advantageous  commu- 
nication with  the  p^ean  ;  part  of  it,  by  the 
Jand  carriage  fr^try  i  Red  (lone  Creek  with 
the  river  Potom?xwa.  and  other  parts  of 
it  by  the  Mifliinppl/'^  with  the  gulph  of 
Florida  ;  communicatw  j^is,  not  ftarted  upon 
occafion  of  the  new  cokny,  but  which  were 
in  being  long  before;  and  by  which  ^^thc 
Mifliflippl)  a  very  conlidcrable  trade  has 
been  for  fome  time  carried  ^"^w. 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  fettlers  in 
this  country  are  to  become  Tartars,  and 
live  beyond  all  conn'e«!lion  and  commercial 
intercourfe  with  the  mother- country,  is 
plainly  miftaken  ;  before  fuch  afTertions  are 

again 
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jBLgain  ventured  let  the  country  be  better 
confidcred,  or  intelligence  gained  fufficient 
to  overturn  the  authorities  which  1  have 
produced  ;  a  matter  not  fo  eafy  as  may  be 
imagined.  And  as  a  further  proof  let  me 
add,  that  in  the  Ilionois,  a  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  MifTiflippi,  there 
is  a  mod  liourilliing  cultivation,  not  of  the 
Tartarian  kind,  but  which  maintains  ne- 
groes, in  no  trifling  number  *. 

This  is  a  circumftance  which  ought  to 
be  decifive  ;  it  proves  almoft  to  demonftra- 
tion  that  there  is  an  intercourfe  by  means 
of  the  PvIiiTnTippi,  fufficient  to  pay  for  the 
employment  of  negroes,  wdiich  nothing 
will  do  but  valuable  flaple  commodities  with 
a  cheap  carriage  :  accordingly  we  find  the 
produds  of  the  Ilionois  to  be  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  befides  provifions  f. 
But  fettlers  in  a  remote  country  that  has 
not  a  due  communication  with  the  ocean, 
and  who  raife  only  the  neceflaries  of  life 
in  order  to  live  comfortably,  cannot  employ 

negroes. 


*  The  Cafcafquais  is  the  moft  confiderable  fettle- 
rnent  in  the  Ilionois.  M.  Bcauvais  has  8o  negroes; 
he  furnifhed  86,000  weight  of  flower  to  New  Orleans 
in  one  year,  a  part  only  of  one  crop.  Pittman's 
State  of  the  AliJJiJpppi,   p.  43. 

Px'Ionf.  Vallet  has  100  negroes,  bcfides  hired  white 
people  conft^ntly  employed,  alfo  ^  fine  water-mill  for 
torn  and  planks.     lb.  p.  50. 

f  Pittmanj  p.  51. 
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negroes,  bccaufe  they  cannot  pay  for  them  j 
and  if  any  proof  is  wanting  of  this,  fee  the 
example  of  all  thofe  colonics  which  pofibrs 
not  ftaples  ;  that  is,  all  to  the  north  of 
Maryland  :  you  do  not  meet  with  negroes 
till  you  meet  with  tobacco.  We  are  farther 
told  *,  that  the  planters  of  Virginia  long 
ago  petitioned  for  lands  over  the  mountains, 
in  order  to  carry  their  negroes  to  raife  to- 
bacco on  the  frefh  lands  :  are  we  to  fuppofe 
thcfe  men  fuch  fools,  that  they  would  at- 
tepipt  to  ralfe  a  product  which  they  could 
not  eat,  in  a  country  that  had  not  cheap 
communication  with  the  fea  ;  for  cheap  it 
muft  be  to  make  planting  of  tobacco  a  bufi- 
nefs  that  anfwers. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  all  the  reafon,  which  cvi-p 
dence  can  give  us  to  believe,  that  the  territory 
of  the  Ohio  enjoys  a  communication  with  the 
ocean,  fufficiently  convenient  and  cheap 
for  the  plantation  of  bulky  commodities, 
for  their  export,  and  for  the  import  of 
Brililh  manufat^urcs  and  commodities. 

Next,  I  fliould  enquire  into  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  the  agreeablencfs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  hcalthincfs  of  the  climate; 
tut  this  enquiry  is  difpatched  in  a  inoment  j 

fince 


•  Rfpart  of  the  Board  of  Tradc^  and  Dr.  Mitchcl's 
Prefcnt  State  of  North  AmcrUay  p.  2^0. 
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fince  tlie  party  that  has  demanded  a  fettle* 
ment,  has  grounded  their  demand  on  thefe 
circumftances,  and  the  party  that  urged  the 
impropriety  of  fuch  a  demand,  founded 
the  reafons  for  rejecting  it  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances *. 

We  are  now  to  confider  this  country  in 
another  refped:,  that  of  fecurity  from  the 
Indians.  I  have  obferved  above,  that  while 
the  French  were  at  the  back  of  our  fettle- 
ments,  all  their  frontiers  were  expofed  to 
dreadful  depredations.  The  cafe  is  very 
D  different 


*  This  is  minutely  the  cafe.  Mr.  Walpole  and 
his  afl'ociates  urge,  that  the  lands  in  queftlon  are  ex- 
cellent, the  climate  temperate,  the  native  grapes j 
filk-worms,  and  mulberry  trees  are  every  where; 
hemp  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  valleys  and  low  lands  j 
iron  ore  is  plenty  in  the  hills  ;  and  no  foil  is  better 
adapted  for  the  culture  df  tobacco,  flax,  and  pottoa 
than  that  of  the  Ohio."  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
p.  67. 

"  The  Lords  of  TrnJe  and  Plantations,  urge,  that 
fertility  of  foil  and  temperature  of  clim.ate,  Vv'ill  draw 
all  people  here."    See  lb.  p.  12. 

For  accoimts  of  the  excellence  of  the  lands  011 
the  Ohio,  feealfo  Dr.  Mitchel's  Prefent  State.,  p.  146, 
151,  164,  211,  220,  229,  247,  and  particularly 
248  and  249,  where  he  fays,  "  Such  lands,"  thole  on 
the  Ohio  and  MifTiffippi,  *'  have  a  natural  moiilure 
in  them,  which  is  the  very  foil  that  both  hemp,  flax, 
and  indigo  delight  in  ;  the  climate  lilcewife  is  fit  for 
thefe  commodities.  Here  they  might  fow  hemp  and 
flax   in  winter,  which  is.  the  only  proper  fcafon   for 

them 
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different  at  prefcnt.  Canada  is  inoiirhands^ 
and  all  that  chain  of  forts  that  unites  Ca- 
nada and  Louifiana,  and  which  were  fo  juflly 
terrible  to  us  at  the  opening  of  the  laft  war. 
The  great  lakes,  and  the  Hionois  are  ours ;  we 
have  a  chain  of  forts  and  fettlements  along 
the  Mifliilippi  *  ;  in  a  word,  we  have  abfo- 
lutely  furroundcd  the  Indians  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  that  river,  ib  that  in  cafe  of  a  waf 
with  them,  we  Ihould  have  ten  times  the 
advantage  we  ever  had  before ;  befides  the 
important  circunillance  of  there  being  no 
enemy  behind  to  inftigate  and  arm  them, 
in  vvliich   the  rrcnch  were  well   pradifed 

and 


them  in  any  p-iit  of  North  America.  This  would 
afford  time  for  niaki  112;  another  crop  in  fummcr,  which 
fhould  be  ijidigo.  Novvacrnpof  indigo,  hemp,  and 
flax  would  bo  nii'ch  more  profitable  than  any  thing 
that  America  produces,  whether  on  the  continent  or 
the  iflands.  Kvery  labourer  might  cultivate  two 
acres  or  more  in  hemp,  and  one  or  two  in  indigo,  the 
produce  of  which  would  be  worth  from  30/.  to  40/. 
a  year.  "^I'his  would  enable  them  to  purchafe  negroes, 
and  to  enlarge  the  Hritifli  plantations  beyond  what  they 
are  otherwifc  capable  of."  Sec  alfo  The  Covtcji  in 
jtmerica yhy  the  fame  writer,  1757,  p.  177,  178,  180, 

*  For  inftancc.  Fort  Bute,  at  the  jund^ion  of  the 
Ibbcvillc  with  thcMininippi,  i8oniiIes  from  the  mouth 
of  the  latter.  165  miles  from  Fort  Bute  is  Fort  Ro- 
falie  at  the  Notches^  about  which  is  one  of  the  fmcft 
countries  onihc  Mifliflippi.  The  forts  on  the  Ohio. 
And  the  fettlements  in  the  Hionois  with  Fort  Chartrcs. 
Sec  Piitnisns  Mtjjijfipfu 
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and  peculiarly  dextrous.  The  Spaniards 
poflefs  not  the  fame  lituation,  having  us 
and  the  MIflillippi  (open  to  our  navigation) 
between  them  and  the  Indians;  nor  are 
they  fuppoled  to  have  near  the  art  of  conci- 
liating the  afFedions  of  Indians,  which  the 
French  made  us  feel  the  efFeds  of.  If  thefe 
circumftances  are  confidered,  we  fliall  fee  a 
great  difference  in  the  fituation  of  thefe 
Indians,  now  and  before  the  war ;  their 
power  is  eftediually  weakened  ;  and  they 
have  fagaclty  enough  to  know  it.  At  the 
fame  time,  their  enmity  is  never  to  be  trifled 
with  :  while  we  poflefs  our  prefent  fupe- 
riority,  they  will  never  court  a  war,  nor 
even  infringe  the  peace;  we  certainly  ought 
to  be  equally  attentive  to  give  them  no 
caufe  of  difcontent. 

The  country  to  the  fouthof  theOhIo,  froni 
the  frontiers  of  Peniylvania  to  the  Chero- 
kees  river,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  near 
the  Mifliffippi,  belonged  by  conquefl  to  the 
Six  Nations,  but  without  being  either  fet- 
tled, or  made  a  common  hunting  ground  ; 
after  the  peace,  and  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  1763,  many  families  pafTed  the 
mountains  from  Penfvlvania,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  and  fjttled  upon  thefe  lands  be-; 
longing  to  the  Indians  :  they  urged  their 
rights  with  fplrit,  and  remonflrated  againfl 
tjie  infringement  of  their  property,  offering 
D  2  xq 
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to  fell  the  land,  and  complaining!^  that  thcle 
new  fettlers  had  no  government.  By  dcr 
grecs  they  hcgan  to  threaten,  but  with 
much  dignity;  this  produced  a  treaty  made 
in  1768,  in  which  the  king  purchased  the 
greateft  part  ot  the  country  for  10,460/.  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  MefTrs.  Pcnn  bought 
the  reft,  lying  on  the  back  of  Penlylvania, 
and  in  which  were  fo  many  fettlers,  that 
a  new  county  was  innncdiately  ered:ed. 

Thus  the  whole  country,  a  part  of  which 
is  the  new  colony  ~,  Is  fairly  and  at  the  re- 
qucft  of  the  Indians  purchafed  of  them ; 
the  cflabliilimcnt  of  a  government  is  with 
their  approb:ition — tliey  complained  of  the 
ivant  of  it  :  the  Ohio  is  now  the  boundary, 
one  which  cannot  be  mif^aken,  and  which 
will  admit  of  no  incroachmenrs  by  our  fet- 
tlers. Here,  thereibre,  ?.ll  things  confi- 
dered,  is  as  great  a  probability  of  friendihip 
with  the  Six  Nations,  as  we  can  wifh,  and 
fuch  as  we  have  not  had  before  for  many 
years.  This  tracl  is  al(b  free  from  the  Ict- 
tlements  and  hunting  of  the  other  Indians  f* 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  we  may 
fafely  draw  the  following  deductions  : 

I.  rint  the  new  colony  is  in  a  moft  fer- 
tile, healthy,  and  agreeable  country. 


*  Report  of  the  Board  of  'Trade ^  p.  109. 
•  +   Ohfcrvati'JUi  on  the  Revert  of  the  Board  of  Trade ^ 
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II.  That  it  poflefles  the  neceflary  advan- 
tage of  a  due  communication  with  the  ocean, 
both  for  exportation  and  importation. 

III,  That  it  enjoys  as  great  a  degree  of 
fecurity  from  the  Indians  as  the  reft ;  and 
greater  than  any  of  them  had  before  the 
peace. 

If  with  thefe  circumftances  we  reflect  on 
the  prodigious  advantage  of  choofing  plan- 
tations where  there  is  fuch  an  immenfity 
of  land,  with  little  that  is  not  excel- 
lent ;  it  will  furely  be  granted  me,  that 
there  are  now  inducements  to  emigrate, 
which  there  have  not  been  for  many 
years. 

A  man  not  forced  to  leave  his  country, 
would  not  chiife  to  be  frozen  to  death 
in  Nova  Scotia,  nor  fcorched  in  Florida; 
he  would  not  chufe  to  fettle  upon  the 
low,  flat,  marihy,  fandy  coaft  of  the  cen-r 
tral  colonies  ;  and  if  he  aimed  at  fixing 
in  remoter  parts  of  the  laft,  it  would  be  no 
fmall  objection  to  find  all  the  advantageous 
tra6ts  taken  up  and  fettled  ;  and  if  he 
would  buy,  to  hear  a  confiderable  price 
afked  for  that,  which  he  came  over  the  At- 
lantic to  have  for  nothing. 

But    on   the   Ohio  he  finds  a    country 
fpread  into  the  moft  beautiful  inequalities  of* 
furface,  the  meadows    cloathed  with  ver- 
dure,, the  forefts   full  of  the  fincft  timber, 

the 
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the  Toll  capable  of  the  richeft  produdions  : 
one  of  the  noblcft  rivers  in  the  world  flowing 
through  it,  fmaller  fti'cams  and  brooks  plen- 
tifully fcattercd  ;  a  quick,  eafy,  and  certain 
communication  with  the  old  colonics  and 
the  mother-country  *.  All  the  produdtions 
which  fupply  the  table,  abounding  in  a 
plenty  unknown  to  the  fettled  parts  of 
America  ;  iifh,  flcfh,  fowl,  'game  of  va- 
rious forts,  and  fruits  of  the  richeft  kinds 
known  in  our  colonics  :  with  a  temperate 
^nd  healthy  climate,  free  from  the  extreme 
frolls  and  thick  fogs  of  the  northern  fet- 
tlements,  and  the  fuffocating  heat  of  the 
fbuthern  ones  :  a  dry  and  clear  air,  and  a 
ferene  (ky,  where  the  florms,  tcmpefts,  and 
hurricanes  of  America  are  unknown.  In  a 
word,  a  country  formed  for  pleafure,  health, 
9nd  plenty.  I  am  under  a  ftrange  dclufion 
if  luch  an  one  will  not  have  more  attracflivc 
charms  than  the  frofts,  fogs,  fwamps,  and 
marfhes  of  our  old  colonies. 

Here 


*  Alocpndria  on  the  Poromack  is  a  (ca  pojt  ;  from 
thrncc  to  ^'ort  Curribcrlard  is  about  150  niilc<:,  in- 
cluding the  win(Jinj><  of  the  liver;  from  Fort  Cum- 
bcrl;ind  it  is  only  40  miles  to  Rcdllonc-Creck,  which 
creek  falls  into  the  Ohio  at  the  dift;»ncc  of  about  60 
t)r  70  miles.  From  Alexandria  to  the  Ohio,  there- 
fore, is  about  250  miles,  and  of  this  not  50  by  land  ; 
fo  little  of  fatfl  is  there  in  t!a-  idea  that  the'fcitlers  on 
the  Ohio  are  all  to  be  Tartars,  for  want  of  commu- 
iiicqting  with  the  world. 
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Here  I  muft  make  a  paufe,  becaufe  b]?* 
tliis  time  a  remark  will  probably  be  made, 
that  if  the  territory  of  the  Ohio  he  fuch  a 
country  ;  do  I  not  tacitly  reflet  on  govern- 
ment for  having  colonized  it,  and  thereby 
provided  an  inducement  to  aBuate  emigrants 
from  Britain  f  But  as  tbis  is  not  my  opi- 
nion or  my  meaning  here,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  obviate  it.' 

Meafures  are  never  to  be  condemned 
becaufe  they  are  open  to  certain  objections, 
lince  none  can  be  adopted  which  are  not 
liable  to  fome  :  if  the  motives  for,  are 
ftronger  than  the  reafons  againji  a  meafure, 
the  latter  muft  neceffarily  give  way. 

Whatever  obje<Sions  might  be  raifed 
againft  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, upon  the  fcore  of  caufing  emigra- 
tions from  Britain,  they  ought  certainly 
to  give  way  upon  the  following  accounts, 
which  made  the  meafure  not  only  expe- 
dient, but  neceflary.  Firjl,  The  country 
was  fettling  very  faft  without  a  govern- 
ment, for  fo  we  muft  reckon  30,000  people 
fixed  there  already'^.  Settlers  living  in  a 
lawlefs  manner,  and  quarrelling  with  the 
Indians,  would  have  been  attended  with  ill 
confequences,  but  could  not  bring  good 
ones.     Secofidly,  The  furplus   of  the  quick 

population 

*  Re^art  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  P- 99* 
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population  o£  the  central  colonies,  was  iti 
abfolutc  want  of  new  land  to  fettle  in  : 
plenty  remained  in  thofe  colonies,  but  ia 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  who  keep  it  to 
make  money  by  the  fale  ;  whereas,  the  new 
fcttlers  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  prices* 
Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  they  would 
quit  the  healthy  parts  of  Penfylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, ^c.  to  go  to  fuch  climates  as  Nova 
Scotia  or  Florida  *.  There  are  no  doubts 
now  entertained  of  the  fatal  confequences 
of  checking  the  fettlements  ;  thofe  who 
urge  the  impropriety  of  new  colonies  agree 
in  this  point,  with  fuch  as  call  for  them  f  < 
Plenty  of  frelh  land  is  the  furert:  means  of 
preventing  the  ellabliflnnent  of  manufac- 
tures. T^hirdly^  There  was  an  abfolute  want 
of  tobacco  lands  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land :|;,    which   had   the  ctfedl  of  limiting 

the 

•  Report  of  the  Board  of  Tradty  p.  75.  Mitchell'/ 
Prefer) t  State,  p.  253. 

t  Report  of  the  Beard  of  Trade,  p.  17. 

X  The  tobacco  colonies,  lays  Dr.  Mitchel,  enjoy 
a  better  foil  and  climate  than  the  northern  onto,  and 
have  by  thnt  means  hitherto  had  a  good  ftuple  Cv-^m- 
modity,  which  has  been  of  more  fcrvice  to  the  nation, 
than  all  the  other  produ«5ts  of  North  Amerira  put 
together,  fo  long  as  their  lands  were  freOi  and  fertile, 
but  moft  of  them  are  worn  out  with  that  txhaufting 
weed,  and  will  no  longer  bc;'r  it  ;  they  are  then  turned 
into  corn  and  pafture  grounds,  which  produce  nothing 
hut  corn,  cattle,  and  wool,  as  in  the  northern  colo- 
nics J  and  we  ihail  foon  want  a  fupply  of  lands  for 

tobacco. 
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the  quantity   of  that  produ^l,    while  the 

people  increafed  prodigiouily ;  thaa  which 

E  there 


tobacco,  as  much  as  for  any  thing  that  North  America 
will   prodjcc.     Formerly  they  made   three  hogflieads 
of  tob.icco  a  head,  where  they  cannot  now  make  one, 
while  the  people  are  four  times  as  numerous.     Prefent 
State  of  North  America^    p.    175  ;    fee   alfo    p.   245. 
Like  wife   p.  251,  where  he  fays,    *'  Such  commodi- 
ties, as   either   tobacco,  indigo,    hemp,    or  flax,  cart 
only  be  made  to  advantage,  or  in  any  quantities,  on 
frefh    wood    lands,  and   in    woody  countries,    whi^h 
afford  plenty  of  maft  and  pafturage  in  the  woods,   and 
hiaintain   their  Itock,  while  the   people  beftow  their 
time  and    labour  on   ihefe  their  ftaple    commodities. 
Such  frefli  lands  are  more  wanted   for  the  making  of 
tobacco  on  another  account.     When  the  plantations 
came  to  be  exhaufted,  the  tobacco  was  fo  bad  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  the  freight  and  charges  upon  it,  for 
which    reafon  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  law   in 
1733,  to  burn  all  that  fliould  be  deemed  bad  by  in- 
fpectors  ;  but  this  was  no  relief  to  the  people,  to  burn 
what  their  lands  bore,  when  they  wculd  produce  no 
tetter.     They   often   burn  better  tobacco   than  'heir 
rivals  and  competitors  in  Europe  can  make,  which  has 
fo  much    increafed   their  plantations,  to  the  ruin  of 
ours.     This  we  remember  was  foretold  at  the  time, 
when  this  law  paflTed,  and  it  hath  accordingly  hap- 
pened." p.  252. — And  again,  p.  136.    "  To  live  by 
planting,  as   it  is  called,  or  by  the  making  of  th?ir 
prefent  ftaple  commodities   for   Britain,  it  is   found 
from  daily  experience  in  the  tobacco  colonies,,  where 
they  have  hitherto  fubfifted  in  that  manner,  that  a 
planter  fhould  have  forty   or  fifty   acres  of  land   for 
every  labourer ;  where   they  are  reduced  to  lefs,  they 
are  foon   obliged  to  leave  off  that  manner  of  living. 
But  it  appears,  from  a  particular  enquiry   into  the 
number  of  people  and  quantity  of  land,  that  in  thefe 
colonies  they  have  but  from  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty 
acres,  a  head."  * 
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there  could  ix)t  be  a  worfe  efFed:.  Thi» 
was  the  rcafon  that  the  tobacco  planters 
had  long  ago  petitioned  to  fettle  on  the 
Ohio,  with  their  negroes,  in  order  to  make 
tobucco  to  advantage.  The  mealure,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  well  devifed  to  continue 
and  encrcafe  that  culturCy  fo  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  wealth,  fhipping,  and  revenue 
of  Britain.  Fourthly^  If  ever  the  nation  is 
to  expert  to  be  fupplied  with  hemp  from 
America,  it  muft  be  from  thefe  territories : 
long  experience,  with  the  advantage  of 
bounties,  both  from  the  legiflature  and  the 
provincial  governments,  fhcw  plainly,  that 
we  are  not  to  exped:  it  in  our  old  colonies : 
they  have  never  ralfed  fuflicient  for  their 
own  confumption,  which  is  owing  to  a 
want  of  rich  land  and  manure  *  :  tobacco 
and  provifions  cxhaufl  their  fields  fo,  that 
they  have  little  for  hemp.  Bur,  upon  the 
fertile  foil  of  the  Ohio,  the  beft  judges^ 
and  thofe  who  are  not  apt  to  be  led  away 
by  common  re}X)rt,  agree,  that  the  expeda- 
tion  of  hemp  for  exportation  is  rational, 
aud  will  in  all  probability  be  anfwered  f. 

Suchr 

•  Eliot's   EJfays   on    tht    Field  Hujbandty  of  Niiu 
England,  1.  15. 

t  The  advantages   of  planting    the    territories  of 

the  Mifliflippi  and   the   Ohio,  are   fully   confidercd  j 

and   the  authorities  of  various  authors  quoted   in  the 

Political  Effayi  concerning  tht  preftnt  State  of  the  Brrtijh 

Empire,  p.  380. 
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Such  are  the  reafons  upon  which  I  found 
my  opinion,  that  government  has  a£ted 
wifely  in  eftablifhing  the  new  colony.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  it  may  not  be 
attended  with  bad  confequences ;  but  as  the 
beneficial  ones  will  probably  much  exceed 
them,  I  do  not  think  the  meafure  ought  in 
reafon  to  have  been  reje(51:ed. 

"^P  'f^  ^s 

It  now  remains  to  be  confidered,  whether 
any  of  the  four  firft  claiTes  of  my  lift  of 
Britifli  population,  will  probably  be  induced 
to  emigrate  from  the  peculiar  attradtions  of 
the  new  colony,  in  preference  to  thofe  of 
the  old  ones. 

And  here  I  muft  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  clafs  of  the  people  for  emigration,  which 
have    not    yet,    I   believe,    been    thought 
of  for  it ;    I   mean  country  gentlemen   of 
fmall    eftates.      This   is   a   rank   of   men, 
which  plenty  of  money  muft  almoft  anni- 
hilate.     Gentlemen  of  paternal  eftates,  of 
from  three  to  fix  or  feven  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  are,   in  this   rich   and  extravagant 
age,    almoft  beggars.      Thirty    years    ago 
they  were  able  to  make  a  genteel  appear- 
ance ;  they  could  bring  up  their  families 
with  fome  decency,  keep  a  tolerable  table, 
drefs,  and  live  like  gentlemen.     But  now  ! 
E  2  "what 
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what  a  change  !  Let  taxes  and  repairs,  rates 
and  tythes  '*,  be  deduded  from  tl^elr  rents, 
and  they  have  juil  enough  left  to  rup[)ort 
the  dignity  of  tlicir  neighbour,  My  Lord's 
fecretary,  his  gentleman,  or  gentk^man's 
miftrefs — To  provide  confectionary  for  the 
table  of  a  nabob  ;  or  tokay  for  that  of  a 
contractor.  What  fort  of  a  figure  is  made 
by  gentlemen,  whofe  anceftors  well  lup- 
ported  the  credit  of  their  families,  upon 
that  patrimony,  which  is  now  the  objed: 
of  raillery  and  contempt  ?  The  luxury  of 
the  age,  though  it  has  contributed  to  ren- 
der us  a  wealthy,  potent,  and  mighty  na- 
tion, has  certainly  had  the  efTcd  of  burying 
whole  r:^.nks  of  tlie  people,  ufcful  and 
valuable  ranks,  in  the  duft  ;  and  thole  who 
have  withftood  the  overbearing  torrent,  have 
(if  they  are  out  of  debt)  lacriiiced  every 
appearance,  to  reafon  and  utility  ;  have  lived 
merely  by  the  force  of  oeconomy ;  happy, 
if  contented  \ — but  too  often,  envious  of 
their  upllart  neighbour  ;  and,  for  want  of 
influence  and  rcfped,  defpifed  and  unhappy. 
The  antient  profpcd,  which  afforded  pica- 
furc  to  twenty  generations,  is  poifuned  by 
the  pagodas  and  temples  of  fome  rival 
neighbour  ;  fome  oil-man,  who  builds  on 

the 


*  Rates  anJ  tythes,  though  not  paid  by  the  land- 
lord,  arc  to  be  mentioned,  bccuufc  his  farms  kt  m 
^\vi\  pioportion  to  them. 
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the  folld  foundation  of  pickles  and  herrings, 
At  church,  the  liveries  of  a  tobacconift  carry 
all  the  admiration  of  the  village ;  and  how 
can  the  daughter  of  the  antient,  but  de- 
cayed gentleman,  fland  the  competition  at 
an  affembly,  with  the  point,  diamonds, 
and  tilTues  of  a  haberdalher's  nieces ! 

This  is  no  ridicule — it  is  the  fober  feri- 
oufnefs  that  has  ruined  hundreds  of  families, 
who  have  not  had  the  fenfe  to  perceive,  that 
the  pofl'eflbr  of  a  fixed  income,  can  never 
enter  into  competition  with  the  man,  whofe 
revenue  depends  on,  and  vibrates  with,  the 
revolutions  of  the  age  ;  plenty  of  money 
fupports  the  one,  but  it  is  deftrudlion  to  the 
ether  * 

Let  us  afk  the  candid  reader  what  thefe 
country  gentlemen  have  to  do  in  Britain  ? 
If,  inftead  of  rifing  into  a  clafs  above  them, 
they  would  fink  into  that  beneath  them  (the 
farmers)  they  might  there  be  refpedable ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  expe61:ed  from  the 
pride  of  human  nature :  they  are  deter- 
mined, if  to  ftarve,  at  leaft  to  ftarve  gen- 
tlemen. What,  I  fay,  have  fuch  people  to 
do  in  Britain  ?    They*  do  not  leave  their 

country ; 

*  Eflates  in  poor,  and  unimproved  countries,  rife 
in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  money;  but 
thefe  are  not  numerous,  on  comparifon  with  others  in 
rich  countries,  which  do  not  experience  that  propor- 
jfional  value. 
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Country ;  their  country  dcfcrts  them  ;  and 
nothing  but  folly  can  prevent  their  under- 
ftanding  that  plain  hint  —  if  you  do  not 
walk  down  the  ftairs,  you  fhall  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window. 

The  reader  perceives,  that  I  point  par- 
ticularly for  the  emigrations  now  to  be  ap- 
prehended, at  thofe  clafles,  which,   enjoy- 
ing an  income  nearly  permanent,  cannot 
increafe  their  expences  proportionably  with 
their   neighbours  ;  and   among  thefe,  par- 
ticularly,   gentlemen    of  fmall    eftates,   in 
rich  countries^  which,  though  they  experi- 
ence a  certain  rife  of  rents,  yet  in  no  pro- 
portion to  the  rife  of  their  expences.    That 
fuch  men  have  reafon  to  emigrate,  nobody 
pan  doubt ;  but  where  (before)  could  they 
go  to  ?  Men  of  any  knowledge  and  reading, 
muft    know  what    Nova    Scotia  and  New 
England,  Carolina   and  Florida  are;  what 
the  fwamps  and  fandy  marfhes  of  the  middle 
fettlements  are,    and   what  encouragement 
to  feule  in  the  better  parts.    Who,  of  toler- 
able intelligence,  could  prudently  quit  their 
country  for  the  chance  of  fuch  fpots  as  they 
had  reafon  to  expedt  ?  Thus  circumftanced, 
they  could  ikU  emigrate  :  —  But   now  the 
cafe  is  much  changed,  thofe  who  could  not 
with  prudence  go  to  America  before,   may, 
perhaps,  fee  no   imprudence  in  the  mea- 
fure  at  prefent. 

AH 
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All  this  is  very  wild  !  fay  fome :  If  is  A 
likely  matter^  that  gentlemen  from  the  counties 
of  England  fiould  run  away  to  the  fwamps  of 
America,  to  theforefis  on  the  Ohio! — Would 
you  make  them  Tartars  ?  I  would  neither 
make  them  fo  ;  nor  do  I  think  they  will 
make  themfelves  fo  by  going  to  the  Ohio  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  beUeve  they  would  have 
a  fociety,  to  the  full  as  refpedtable  as  that, 
which,  for  a  poor  gentleman,  is  to  be  found 
in  Britain  :  good  company,  like  the  other 
goods  of  life,  follow  the  wealthy  too  clofely; 
thofe  who,  without  a  large  eftate,  would 
enjoy  it,  will  find,  perhaps  too  late,  that 
friendlhip  and  converfation  are  as  venal  as 
champaign,  ice,  and  pine-apples  ;  and,  that 
the  man  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
will  have  as  much  to  do  with  one,  as  with 
the  other. 

But  to  infift  no  further  on  this  point- 
all  that  is  neceffary  to  my  argument  is, 
that  fuch  gentlemen  as  I  have  defcribed — 
others  on  fettled  incomes,  arifing  from 
different  funds — little  farmers — labourers, 
(j?f .  ^c.  muft  be  far  more  ready  to  emigrat-e 
to  the  Ohio  than  to  the  old  colonies  ;  this 
conclufion  follows  naturally,  from  the 
defcription,  which  is  on  all  hands  given 
of  the  two  countries.  To  what  degree 
fuch  emigrations  will  happen,  cannot  be 
pronounced. — The    lords    of  trade,    &c, 

fpeak 
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{peak  of  them  as  not  uncommon*.  Ir 
the  population  of  Britain  fuifers  by  the' 
colonies,  as  many  would  perfuadc  us,  furely 
it  muft  fuffer  more  now  than  formerly — • 
while  the  expences  of  living  arc  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  inducements  to  emi- 
grate more  feducing  than  ufual. 


The  neceflityand  advantages  of  colonies  to 
the  well  being  of  this  country,  are  too  nu- 
merous and  clear  to  be  doubted  ;  even  if 
emigrations  increafe  confiderably,  yet  the 
benefits  attending  our  colonies  are  too  great 
to  make  us  forfeit  thofe  advantages,  ini 
order  to  efcape  the  inconveniences.  But 
"while  fuch  neceffary  attention  is  given  to 
the  fettlemcnts  of  Britain,  let  me  urge  the 
propriety  of  attending  to  Britain  herfclf. 
We  have  wafles  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  America  :  do  they  not  demand 
cultivation  ?  Are  they  not  capable  of  it  ? 
Why  arc  we  fo  eager  to  people  America, 
and  give  fo  little  thought  to  peopling  our 
own  countries  ?  No  man  will  be  fo  hardy 
as  to  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  excellent 
iiolicy  to  bring  our  wafles  into  cultivation: 

lut  the  difficulty  lies  in  doing  it — and  in 

their 


I 
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their  capability  of  profitable  improvement 
•—the  difficulties  are  numerous — and  man- 
kind, with  the  ufual  indolence,  are  content 
to  fee  thefe  lands  in  the  fame  ftate  as  their 
forefathers  did. 

It  is  not  a  trifling  evil  againft  which  I  am 
fpeaking.  From  the  moft  attentive  confe- 
deration, and  meafuring  on  maps  pretty, 
accurately,  I  am  clear  there  are  at  leaft 
600,000  wafte  acres  in  the  fmgle  county  of 
Northumberland.  In  thofe  of  Cumberland 
and  Weftmoreland,  there  are  as  many  more. 
In  the  north  and  part  of  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  and  the  contiguous  ones  of  Lan- 
cafhire  ;  and  in  the  weft  part  of  Durham, 
are  yet  greater  tracts  :  you  may  draw  a  line 
from  the  north  point  of  Derbyfliire  to  the 
extremity  of  Northumberland,  of  150  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  which  ftiall  be  entirely 
acrofs  wafte  lands  ;  the  exceptions  of  fmall 
cultivated  fpots,  very  trifling.  The  eaft 
riding  of  Yorkfliire,  Lincolnfliire,  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  Dorfetftiire  have  large  trades  ; 
Devonftiire,  Cornw^all,  and  all  Wales  im- 
menfe  ones.  The  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
unimproved.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  long 
catalogue  of  forefts,  heaths,  downs,  chaces, 
and  other  waftes  fcattered  through  the  other 
counties,  and  even  within  fight  of  the 
capital :  Forming  all  together  a  monftrous 
proportion,  even  of  the  whole  territory. 

F  I  know 
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I  know  not  fo  melancholy  a  refled.ion,  as 
the  idea  of  iuch  wade  and  uncultivated  lands 
being  lb  common  in  a  kingdom  that  loudJy 
complains  of  the  want  of  hrcad.  There  is  n,ot 
at  prefent  a  point  in  domeftic  policy  or  hap- 
pinels,  that  any  rank  of  pcoi}lc  <:an  wifli 
otherwife,  except  the  complaints  qf*  the 
poor  that  they  cannot  get  bread  to  eat :  and 
our  political  writers  dwel)  eternally  on  the 
caufes  of  this  fcarclty — they  talk  of  poft- 
horfcs— dogs— commons  —  inclofures— large 
farms — jobbers  and  foreftallcrs- — bakers  and 
Tafcals — but  all  to  little  purpofe  :  and  their 
fchcmes  of  improvement  arc  as  wild  as  the 
caufes  to  v.'hich  they  attribute  the  e\41.-^ 
They  overlook  the  plain  maxim,  that  in 
proportion  as  you  increafe  the  produ(fl:  of 
a  commodity,  in  proportion  will  the,  price 
iair* ;  yet  this  is  the  way  to  make  provi- 
fu)ns  plentiful.  Bring  the  wafte  lands  of 
the  kingdom  into  culture,  cover  them  with 
jturnips,  corn,  and  clover,  inftcad  of  ling, 
-whins^,  and  fern,  and  fear  not  but  bread 
and  beef  will  be  plentiful.  Why  not  exert 
in  this  poivi^  the  fame  common  fenie  that 
guides  us  in  otlicrs  ?  If  you  want  to  make 
a  commodity  cheaper,  furely  the  way  is  to 
increafo  the  quantity. of  thofe  who  have  to 
.',      '  ;";      .  Ibll; 


*.  UnlcGj  care  is  (in  a.  certain  dean^re)  taken  tp  the 
COtiuar^  i  for  wheat  ought  not  tu  bs;  tuo  cheap. 
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fell ;  or  to  lefTen  the  money  of  thofe  who 
want  to  huy  :  the  latter  we  cannot  do,  but 
the  former  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  our  power  ; 
and  we  had  better  make  ufe  of  it  than  rail 
againft  jobbers  and  regrators. 

I  have  fhewn  that  there  are  many  miU 
lions  of  wafte  acres  in  this  ifland — we  are 
daily  told  of  the  emigrations  to  the  co- 
lonies depopulating  us  ;  why  fliould  not 
thefe  emigrations  be  to  the  moors  and  heaths 
of  Britain,  inftead  of  the  fwamps  and  forefts 
of  America  ?  A  reply  to  this  queftion  will 
unfold  that  part  of  our  political  fyftem, 
which  gives  culture  to  America,  waftes  to 
Britain. 

No  perfon  who  calls  himfelf  a  gentle- 
man, or  appears  like  one,  can  get  a  paflage 
to  America  under  25/.  It  will  coft  a  fer- 
vant  10/.  The  expences  of  fettling  there, 
which  are  peculiar  to  tfe  country  and  cli- 
mate, are  not  fmall  *.  What  can  induce 
F  2  people 


*  The  following  is  an  account,  given  me  by  the 
Jate  Dr.  Stork,  of  the  expences  of  fettling  in  Eaft 
Florida  : 

Survey  of  1500  acres           -             -         ;^.  10 

Fees  in  Florida             -              -            -  10 
Freight  and  provifions  for  ten  white  fer- 

yants  frorfi  London  to  Florida          -  100 

•  ■" 

Carry  over,         }2(? 
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people  to  pay  this  certain  expence,  in  order 
to  get  that  on  the  other  Tide  of  the  Atlantic^ 
%Yhich  abounds  lb  plentifully  at  home  ? 

Among  the  numerous  caufes  >?vhich  have 
been  held  out  for  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
llons,  and  the  depopulation  of  the.  king- 
dom ; — the  engrofling  oi  farms  makes  a 
capital  figure — our  politicians  had  much 
better  talk  of  the  engrofhng  ejiates.  One 
evil  is  imaginary,  the  other  real.  I  do  not 
apprehend,  for  various  reafons,  bcfides  the 
mere  cfFedt  on  hufbandry,  that  there  can 
be  too  many  freeholders  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  certainly  there  may  be  too  few  ;  the 
ranks  of  men  will  not  be  well  dillinguifhed 
when  there  are  no  little  cftates. — When  the 

territory 

Brought  over,  ^.  120 

Provifions  for  the  firft  year  for  ten  fervants  60 

Stock  of  cattle            -             -           -  50 

Farming  icols,  and  a  boat,  &c.           -  50 

Buildings             -              ...  50 

Contingent  expenccs         -         -,         -  50 


380 

That  this  i«!  not  a  complete  nccount,  muft  be  at  once 
vifible  to  the  reader.  Arc  the  ten  white  llrvnnts  to 
be  hat;  without  wa^^cs  ?  What  is  the  pr.'niiuni,  above 
thofe  \n  i^ngland,  for  carryii'.^r  them  to  Florida  ? 
Double  t'^c  par  would  be  a  frnall  allowance,  which 
world  be  200 /.  a  vcar  more.  This  would  make 
580/.  and  other  omiilions  would  raife  it  to  full  700/. 
a  fum  that  would  flock  a  farm  in  England  :  and 
500/.  of  this  is  the  cxpcncc  peculiar  to  the  emigration. 
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territory  is  parcelkd  into  large  divlfions, 
with  a  great  man  at  the  head  of  each,  thou- 
fands  of  inconveniencios  may  be  forefeen 
from  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  landed  property.  But 
with  relation  to  hufbandry,  we  fee  at  pre-, 
fent  that  the  agriculture  of  immenfe  eftates 
is  worfe,  upon  an -average,  than  that  upoa 
fmall  ones  :  the  farmers  are  left  to  the  care 
of  ftewards,  the  confequence  of  which  is 
they  are  rarely  fo  well  managed  as.  by  the 
owners  themfelves.  Eftates  fo  condudled 
are  feldom  let  at  their  value,  and  no  won-  . 
der ;  great  men,  in  the  firft  place,  have 
county  interefts  and  popularity  to  keep  up  ; 
and  in  the  fecond,  the  influence  and  pow^r 
of  ftewards  fink  very  much,  when  the  te- 
nant  pays  as  much  for  his  land  as  any  other 
perfon  would.  Lands  will  rarely  be  well 
cultivated  for  which  the  tenant  does  not  pay 
their  value.  I  have  feen  fo  many  inftances 
of  this  in  all  parts  of  England,  that  I  al- 
moft  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  fo  wide  of  the  truth,  as 
th  ^  idea  we  oiten  fee  in  papers  and  pam- 
phlets, that  landlords  railing  their  rents 
raifes  the  price  of  provifiODs  ;  as  if  the 
farmer  could^  reimburfe  himfclf  by  an  in- 
creafed  price  of  his  product.  The  fact  of 
raiftng  rents  is  diffufed,  fcattered,  uncer- 
tain :  as  well  might  a  farmer  find  he.  wanted 
twenty  pounds  more  one  week  than  he  had 
I  .        for 
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for  fex^eral  preceding,  and  going  to  market 
■with  his  wheat,  think  to  gain  it  by  raifing 
the  price.  When  he  comes  there  he  is  loft 
in  the  croud  :  the  common  price  is  formed 
by  the  general  demand,  and,  the  quantity  to 
anfwer  it :  it  matters  "nothing  what  a  fa/- 
fner*s,  or  many  farmers  private  wants  are, 
whether  for  rent  or  other  neceflfaries.  To 
anfwer  an  increafe  in  thefc  he  incrcafes  his 
quantity,  which  is  the  true  effect,  and  it 
would  be  prepofterous  to  think  of  any  other. 
And  to  talk  of  combinations  (upon  account 
of  raifing  rents)  in  an  article  lb  generally 
produced  as  wheat,  and  wdiich  is  in  market 
every  w^eek  in  the  year,  is  a  great  abfur- 
dity.     To  return  : 

Among  other  very  cxtenfive  cftates,  are 
thofe  which  have  been  formed  by  buying 
up  all  the  w^aflcs  around  :  the  moors  and 
other  trads  of  uncultivated  land,  are  fo 
iittle  valued  that  they  have  been  fold  for  low 
prices.  Even  fo  far  fouth  as  Dorfctfliirc 
and  upon  the  fca-coaft,  interfered  by  turn- 
pikes, and  clofe  to  populous  towns,  large 
trails  have  been  bought  freehold  at  n  gui- 
nea an  acre  j  and  conlidcrable  ones  even  at 
ten  flilllings.  The  neighbouring  owners 
of  great  eilates  never  fail  to  buy  thcfe  im- 
mediately— not  with  a  view  to  cultivate 
them,  but  for  tlie  increafe  of  their  domaine 
- — for   elbow    room — for  hunting  ground, 

(imitating 
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I'lmitatlng  therein  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Cherokecs)— far  (hooting  moor-game: — 
nor  have  I  any  doubt,- but  minds  maybe 
■found  fo  depraved,  as  to  ligh  at  the  idea  of 
cultivation  fprcading  about  their  feats. 

It  is  natural  to  afl?:,  when  we  hear  of  iliip- 
loads  of  people  emigrating  to  America,  why 
do  they  go  there,  when  we  have  fuch 
plenty  of  waftes  at  home  ?  The  above 
obfervation  anfwers  it;  we  have  the  waftes, 
but  they  are  too  often  in  hands  that  either 
w^ill  not  hear  of  improvements,  or  not  offer 
proper  encouragement  to  fettlers.  In  Ame- 
rica, z.  freehold  is  given :  in  Britain,  perhaps 
a  leafe  will  be  fold  with  difficulty.  How 
can  we  wonder  at  their  feeing  clearly  the 
immenfe  difference  ! 

Another  circumf^ance,  which  alfo  occa- 
fions  opr  waftes  to  be  left  in  their  prefent 
ftate,  is  the  idea  general  about  them,  that 
their  foil  is  worthlefs,  and  will  not  anfwer 
to  cultivate.  I  have  on  other  occafions 
takeii.  all  the  care  poffible  to  gain  informa- 
tion on  this  head,  and  have  publifhed  fuch 
fadls  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  I  think 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  this  idea  is  a 
miftaken  one.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
but  many  emigrants  that  have  gone  to 
America,  have,  w^hen  they  got  there,  cul- 
tivated much  worfe  lands  than  our  moors; 
for  there  are  trails  in  that  continent,  to 

which 
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wlilch  many  go,  much  bigger  than  Eng-, 
land,  wherein  the  foil  is  not  comparable 
to  the  vvorft  of  ours.  Where  they  ar-e  fro- 
zen almoft  to  death  during  fix  months  of 
the  year,  or  clt'e  melted  as  long  by  a  fuffo- 
cating  heat ;  where  wheat  and  European 
corn  will  not  grow,  or  if  it  does,  produces 
a  grain  little  better  than  chaff;  where  la- 
bour is  from  30  to  5o/>^r  cent,  higher  than 
in  England  ;  and  where,  fuppofmg  they 
could  raife  wheat,  it  would  fell  when  they 
got  it  at  only  half  the  price  it  yields  in 
England.  To  tell  thcfe  men  before  they  go, 
fuppofmg  them  farmers  or  labourers,  to  fettle 
on  our  moors,  they  would  laugh,  and  fay, 
their  fathers  knew  nothing  of  that  fort  of 
culture  J  but  they  will  go  to  America,  and 
do  that  their  grandfathers  nor  grandmothers 
never  dreamed  of,  unlefs  they  were  in  Bed- 
hun  ^  ! 

But  fuch  are  the  charms  of  giving  people 
land  for  their  own  :  I  am  very  clear,  that 
if  the  legilhiture  would  purchafe  all  the 
wafles  in  Britain  that  came  to  market,  and 

immediately 


*  This  is  not  contradiiTling  what  I  before  faid  of 
the  ad  vant'.ges  of  emigration,  lam  now  fpeaking  of 
clafles  who  cm  have  no  juft  information — who  go 
incTcly  tljat  they  may  have  laud  of  their  own  ;  and  for 
want  of  knowing  where  to  go  find  thcmfclves  on 
new  ejlatety  frequently  that  will  bear  no  comparifon 
with  B.i'j;fliot  heath. 
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immediately  refell  them  In  parcels  of  20  of 
30  acres,  letting  the  man  that  had  eight 
children,  or  upwards,  have  his  lot  .for  no- 
thing, that  fuch  a  conducfi:  would  ftop 
many  emigrants.  Having  waftes,  can  have 
no  effed:,  if  they  are  not  to  be  gained. 
Would  to  heaven,  an  adt  pafled  to  oblige 
the  pofleflbrs  to  fell  them,  if  not  in  culture 
by  fuch  a  time  ;  and  the  new  purchaiera 
to  begin  the  work  immediately.  But  this 
will  not  happen,  and  therefore  I  fhall  be- 
ftow  no  more  words  upon  it^ 

Emigrations  have  long  been  complained 
of  in  this  country,  as  tending  to  depopulate 
it.  I  have  fhev\^n  in  thefe  papers,  that  if 
ever  numbers  left  the  country  it  will  be  now 
— fince  at  prefent  there  is  reafon  to  do  that,- 
which  before  was  folly.  Great  attention  is- 
in  all  things  given  (and  very  wifely)  to 
America  ;  that  continent  is  peopling  with 
a  celerity  that  will  by  and  by  aflonifh  the 
world  ;  all  the  political  interefts  of  Britain 
depend  on 'the  connedtion  betv^^en  them, 
remaining  as  at  prefent  ;  and  this  king- 
dom, one  third  or  more  of  whofe  territory 
is;  wafte,  will  make  no  refpedable  figure 
as  the  head  of  a  body,  when  limbs  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  are  far  more  po- 
pulous than  herfelf. — While  America  is. fet- 
tling, fure  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  fet- 
tle-Britiih  waftes  ;  the  experience  of  cen- 
G  turies 
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V 

tunes  tells  us  what. is- to  be  expelled  from 
the  proprietors  :  if  ever  the  work  is  even 
begun,  it  mull  be  by  the  afliflance  of  par- 
liament, or  by  a  flrong  aflbciation  of  indi- 
viduals. 

As  the  principal  aim  of  thefe  papers  was 
to  {hew,  that  the  great  work  of  improv- 
ing the  waftes  of  the  kingdom,  might  be 
undertaken  upon  rational  hopes  of  fuccefs  ; 
I  Ihall  explain  a  little  the  manner  in  which 
I  think  it  might  be  done. 

Men  are  apt  to  think  that  an  immenfe 
work,  which  in  reality  is  but  a  moderate 
undertaking  ;  and  this  for  v/ant  of  reflect- 
ing on  the  means  of  doing  it.  Tlicy  cry 
out,  What  a  farm  Is  here  to  be  !  The  king 
mujl  be  made  a  fanner  ;  he  is  to  farm  t'wenty 
millions  of  acres  ^  and  lords  and  commons^  ive 
fiPP^fi^  ^/rt'  to  be  his  bailijfs ;  'u:e  dzubt  the 
phughing  and  /owing  ivi/l  go  on  very  badfy^ 
hoisicver  eager  they  may  be  to  reap  I  Sucli 
are  ufunlly  the  arguments  returned  to  ideas 
'like  thelc. — 1  want  to  make  the  king  neither 
a  farmer,  nor  (like  his  brother,  tlie  Chinefe 
emperor)  a  plough-mau  ;  and  much  lefs' 
would  I  employ  lords  and  com.mons,  be-' 
caule  fo  many  cooks  would  certainly  fpoil 
the  mcfs  : — in  no  part  of  the  bufinefs 
would  I  afk  more  than  ^leir  votes.  But, 
to  be  ferious. 
\ 

The 
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The  rcafon  that  men  have  treated  this 
fcheme,  as  if  it  was  impradicable,  has  been 
their  running  away  with  the  notion,  that 
the  waftes  were  to  ht  farmed ;  but  nothing 
is  farther  from  my  idea.  To  farm  them 
would  be  a  vifionary  fcheme  indeed ;  but 
to  mprovdtihcm  is  a  very  different  thing. 
This  I  will  explain. 

Suppofe  a  very   large  trad   of  land  is 
procured  for  improvement,  either  bought, 
or  hired  for  99  years.     The  firfl  work  is  to 
build   fuch   a  farm-houfe   as  is   proper  for 
that  fized  farm  that  lets  heft  in  the  coun- 
try in  queflion  :    To  form,  inclofures  round 
it,  and  to  bring  them   into   culture. — For 
inftance,  fuppofe  the  warte  a  moor ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  building  and  incloling 
goes  on,  the  lands  muft  be  pared  and  burnt 
and  limed,  in  time   to    plough    tliem    for 
turnips  :  this  is  the  work  for  the  firft  vear. 
That  for  the  fecond,  begins  immediately  by 
building  another   houfe,  &c.  and  making 
frefh  inclofures,  and  paring  and    burning 
as  before  for  a  new  crop  of  turnips ;  and 
the  firfl  parcel,  whicli,  was   under  turnips 
laft  year,  is  ploughed  for  oats  this,  among 
which  grafs  feeds  are  fovv^n.     The  Vv'ork  of 
the  third  year  is  to  build  another  houfe,  &c. 
and  form  inclofures  round  it,  to  pare,  burn, 
lime  them,  and   fow  turnips ;   at  the  fime 
time  that  parcel  which  was  turnips  lafl:  year 
G  2  is 
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IS  now  oats  ;  and  that  which  was  oats  thea 
is  now  grals.  The  fourth  year,  a  new 
houfe  and  farm  as  before,  brought  under 
turnips,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oats  and 
grafs ;  and  the  firft  year's  grafs  being  now 
a  year  old,  is  in  order  to  let  to  ^a  tenant, 
which  is  accordingly  done  :  and  then  the 
improvement  goes  on  regularly ;  one  farm 
every  year  taken  in  from  the  wafle,  and 
one  every  year  let.  This  is  the  courfe  of 
the  bufinefs,  whether  the  farm  is  annually 
large  or  fmall,  and  whether  feveral  arc  an- 
nually taken  in,  or  only  one  *. 

In  this  method  the  quantity  of  land, 
which  might  foon  be  improved,  v/ould  make 
a  confiderable  ligurc,  fo  as  to  become  of  real 
national  importance; — but  it  would  do  more; 
— it  would  prove  that  wailes  might  really 
and  profitably  be  im. proved  upon  this  fy-. 
flem,  and  when  once  that  was  eftablifhed, 
the  work  mJght  be  multiplied  in  any  degree. 
— Twenty  thoufand  pounds  would  effec- 
tually 


*  I  am  not  here  ftatin»  the  particulars  of  the  im- 
provement J  befides,  there  arc  lands  that  require  va- 
riations much  dependent  on  the  expcnce  of  lime. 
What  I  have  above  chiefly  aimed  at,  was  explaining 
that  by  this  mode  of  improvement,  the  quantity  of 
land  farmed^  bears  no  proportion  to  that  improved. 
An  immcnfe  trail  might  be  improved  and  let  in  a  few 
years,  and  yet  the  fpatc  farmed  would  be  trivial,  beings 
in  truth,  no  more  than  was  ncceflary  for  the  improve* 
ncni. 
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tually  begin  the  work  without  any  after- 
expence,  lb  that  the  improvement  fliould 
carry  on  itfeli'.  This  fum  of  money  would 
make  no  great  figure  in  parliamentary 
grants,  even  if  it  was  not  fuccefsful,  which 
could  fcarccly  happen,  if  the  execution  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  fome  man  who  im- 
dcrftood  this  part  of  agriculture,  and  upon 
whofe  integrity  a  dependance  could  be 
placed  : — I  m-can  fo  as  to  efcape  the  evils  of 
the  work  turning  out  a  job,  and  being 
ruined  in  the  execution.  It  would  be  ridi-. 
culous  to  fuppofe  that  government  could 
not  find  a  man  that  would  have  knowledge 
and  honefiiy  enough  to  execute  fuch  a  work. 
Sure,  in  the  great  body  cf  the  legiilature, 
fome  member  will  think  the  waftes  of  Bri- 
tain deferving  enough  of  attention,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  America,  at  leaft  to  make  the 
propoffd  ! — There  are  no  public  works  ex- 
ecuted that  do  not  come  as  m.uch  v/ithin 
the  nature  and  denomination  of  jobs  as  the 
culture  of  wafie  lands  could  polfibly  do ; 
all  public  buildings,  harbours,  inclofures, 
drainages,  ^c.  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  exe- 
cution jobs,  and  if  you  will  never  come 
into  any  fcheme  of  public  improvement, 
becaufe  private  people  are  to  reap  fome  of 
the  advantage,  Davenant  has  long  ago  re- 
marked, that  no  public  work  will  ever  be 
put  in  execution. 

But 


But  fuppofing,  that  unfortunately  no 
member  of  the  Britlfli  Icglflature  fhould 
be  of  my  opinion  ;  or  at  Icaft,  tliat  their 
endeavours,  if  they  happened  fo  to  be, 
fhould  prove  vain  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  is  it  im- 
poflible  to  think  further  of  the  fcheme  ? 
By  no  means.  Two  hunched  patriotic  in- 
dividuals, fubfcribing  each  one  hundred 
pounds,  raife  the  fum  above-mentioned,  as 
a  parliamentary  grant.  Such  a  fociety  of 
men  could  certainly  execute  any  thing 
within  the  power  of  parliament  (in  fuch  a 
cafe  as  this)  provided  the  capital  raifed  was 
the  fame. 

This  is  but  a  rough  idea,  yet  is  it,  from 
the  importance  of  the  fubjcd:,  worth  pur- 
fuing.  Let  us  fuppofc  fuch  a  number  of 
pcrfons  ready  to  fubfcribc  as  above,  what 
are  the  terms  upon  which  we  may  imagine 
their  idea  w^ould  be  fucccfsful  ? 

I  fubmit  the  following  (ketch  to  the 
reader's  attention — not  as  pcrfcd: — or  ob- 
viating all  objcdions,  but  as  tracing  the 
outlines  of  a  fyflcm,  which  might  have 
the  wifhed  for  effect. 

I. 

Tliat  an  engagement  be  entered  into  by 
fubfcribers,  to  pay  for  each  fhare  in  the 
undertaking   100/. 

II. 

That  no  money  be  paid,  unlcfs  the  fum 
Aibfcribcd  amounted  to  20,oco/. 

That 
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III. 

That  one  perfon  may  fubfcribe  as  many 
fiiares  as  he  pleafes. 

IV. 

That  the  fahfcribcrs  (hall  chufe  a  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  undertaking,  who  Ihall 
refide  on  the  improvement,  and  have  the 
fole  direction  of  the  execution. 

V. 

That  a  committee  be  chofen  by  the  fub- 
fcribers  every  three  years,  or  annually,  to 
infpedl  the  progrefs  of  the  undertaking,  at 
fuch  times,  and  fuch  manner,  as  they  {hall 
think  proper. 

VI. 

•  That  the  intereft  of  four  per  cent,  b© 
paid  to  the  fubfcribers  for  their  money, 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years. 

VII. 

That  the  inter  eft  of  five  per  cent,  be  paid 
for  the  next  term  of  ten  years. 

VIII. 
That  the  intereft  of  fix  per  cent,  be  paid 
for  the  next,  term  of  ten,  years. 

IX. 

That  ever  after,  the  intereft  of  fcvcn 
per  cent,  be  paid  to  the  fubfcribers. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  reafons  why  this  plart 
ivould  be  inferior  in  the  execution  to  the 
work  of  parliament ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
it  would  well  bear  this  intercft,  and  yet 
leave  profit  enough  to  the  fuperintendant. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  good  of  our 
country,  that  all  fuch  ideas  as  thefe  Ihould 
be  generally  thought  the  dreams  of  vifio- 
nary  men  :  but  it  is  the  nature  of  thofe, 
who  look  no  further  than  the  mere  line  of 
felf-inteteft,  to  laugh  at  every  thing  that 
i^  great  and  ufeful  in  public  life.  We  often 
hear  the  ftate  of  our  waftes,  and  of  popu- 
lation, fpoken  of  with  regret — but  why 
ihould  fuch  converfation,  which  carries 
with  it  an  appearance  of  patriotifm,  be 
indulged,  if  its  meaning  reaches  no  farther 
than  words.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
more  adllve  condu(£t  has  not  long  ago  pro- 
duced fome  cfl'edls ;  but,  unhappily,  our 
wailes  are  yet  in  their  delolate  Hate. 

Men  ihould  not  complain  of  emigrations 
to  the  colonics,  if  they  will  take  no  mea-, 
furcs  to  prevent  them  :  but,  if  the  waftes  of 
Britain  are  left  in  a  rtate  that  can  induce 
none  to  cultivate  them,  w'hile  America 
holds  forth  the  moil  abundant  charms,  we 
ought  not  to  be  hirprizcd  that  the  one  is 
cho  en,  aud  the  olhcr  rcjcdcd. 

Men 
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Men  fliould  not  complain  of  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  country,  by  engrofTing 
farms,  if  they  will,  take  no  pains  to  make 
farms  more  plentiful ;  in  this  cafe  it  will 
not  be  half  fo  effedual  to  rail  at  the  con- 
dud:  of  individuals,  as  to  take  meafures 
to  increafe  the  number,  fmall  as    w^U  as 


great. 


Nor  fhould  men  complain  of  provifions 
being  too  dear,  if  they  will  give  no  atten- 
tion to  render  them  cheaper  by  the  only 
poilible  means  of  doing  it ;  increafmg  the 
quantity  raifed.  Improving  our  wafte  lands 
would  effedl  this,  if  any  thing  could,  fmce 
on  them  might  be  annually  raifed,  and  by 
means  of  fuch  an  undertaking  as  I  have 
propofed,  much  more  corn,  ^c.  than  was 
ever  exported  from  Britain. 

Men,  better  experienced  in  the  princi- 
ples of  politicks,  may  find  numerous  ob- 
jedtions  to  thefe  ideas — Their  objed:ions  may 
•poffibly  be  well  founded — but  let  me  repeat 
what  I  have  before  often  obferv^ed,  that 
nothing  fhould  be  rejed:ed,  becaufe  liable 
to  objections,  unlefs  they  more  than  balance 
the  advantages  expected.  If  fault  is  found 
w^ith  the  fchemes  I  have  offered,  let  more 
able  minds  propofe  better.  If  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  animate  thofe  to  think  feri- 
oufly  of  this  fubjed,  who.,  from  ftation  or 
fortune,  need  not  think  altogether  in  vain, 
H  mv 
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my  end  will  be  anfwered.  But  while  I  fee 
fuch  immenfe  tracts  of  land  lying  wafte 
and  negledted,  though  poflefling  every  ad- 
vantage attending  our  cultivated  countries  ; 
while!  fee  men  eagerly  crowding  to  America, 
for  want  of  encouragement  to  fettle  on 
thefe  w^afte  tracts,  at  the  fame  time  that 
complaints  of  depopulation  are  common; 
and  that  fo  many  are  calling  out  for  bread 
to  eat ;  while  this  is  the  cafe,  it  furely  be- 
hooves any  man  who  loves  his  country,  to 
offer  fuch  ideas  of  improvement  as  feem  to 
him  practicable :  he  may  be  miftaken,  but 
his  millakes  ought  to  be  refpedlable. 

Certain  it  is,  that  cultivation  in  Britain 
llioukl  keep  pace  with  that  of  America,  for 
upon  cultivation  depend  power,  wealth, 
and  national  influence.  If  the  profperity  of 
the  kingdom  is  at  a  ftand,  while  that  of 
America  is  in  the  full  flood  of  fortune  ;  it 
will  foon  ebb  wnth  Britain.  With  proper 
condu(5l  this  may  long  be  kept  off,  but  that 
condudt  cannot  confift  in  leaving  a  third  of 
the  national  territory  waflc  and  unculti- 
vated. 

Emigrations  have  long  been  complained 
of,  and  many  evils  attributed  to  them  in 
this  kingdom.  I  do  not  enquire  whether 
the  idea  has  been  juft ;  but  1  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew,  that  there  muft  now  be 
more    reafon  for  fuch  apprehenfions   than 

3  before, 
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before,  which  is  a  refledtion  that  fhould 
move  men  to  Ibmething  more  than  inadtive 
complaints. 

I  have  framed  this  enquiry  into  the  ftate 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  wafte  lands  of 
Britain,  not  under  an  idea  of  flopping  emi- 
grations, but  with  a  view  to  counteracft 
their  ill  effeds.  If  men  will  go  to  America 
they  miiji ;  but  let  us  at  leaft  keep  pace  at 
home  with  thofe  who  go  abroad  :  the  im- 
provement of  our  waftes  will  employ  many 
hands,  and  therein  increafe  ufeful  popula- 
tion :  it  will  add  much  to  the  national 
wealth  and  ftrength  ;  and  be  attended  v/ith 
all  thofe  excellent  efFeds,  that  increafe  of 
people  has  given  to  America. 

Much  do  I  hope  that  fomething  will  be 
done — that  men  will  encourage  the  idea 
of  improvement,  and  efpecially  that  thofe, 
whofe  rank,  fortune,  and  fituation,  give 
them  ability,  will  take  this  very  important 
matter  into  confideration.  Some  degrees 
even  of  wildnefs  and  imprudence  had  better 
far  be  the  confequence,  than  to  continue 
for  another  century,  fleeping  in  that  difmal 
inactivity  which  can  never  produce  ought 
that  is  valuable.  In  a  wealthy,  refined,  and 
polifhed  age,  activity  ought  to  be  the 
charaderillic  of  the  nation.  Animated  en- 
deavours are  an  honour  to  any  age.  Sleep, 
therefore,  no  more  over  your  moors,  your 
H  z  wolds. 
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wolds,  downs,  foreRs,  chaces,  and  bogs, 
but  exert  the  fame  fpirit  in  their  improve- 
ment, which  every  other  branch  of  pohdcal 
occonomy  enjoys  in  fo  diftinguillied  a  degree. 
• — This  is  the  hearty  wifli  of  a  man  in  too 
obfcure  retirement  to  offer  more  than 
wiflies ;  was  it  my  lot  to  live  in  a  fuperior 
fphere,  I  hope  I  fliould  make  thofe  exer- 
tions in  a(flion,  which  at  prefent  I  can 
only  make  in  idea.  Being  unintercfted  in 
the  event,  I  fliould  not  be  condemned  for 
publlfliing  reflecftions  that  may  meet  with 
the  fame  neglcd  as  our  waftes ;  confcious 
of  redtitude  in  my  intentions,  this  afFc<fl:s 
me  but  llctle.  Would  but  the  owners  of  our 
uncultivated  lands  think  of  ihem  with  the 
fam^  regret  that  I  do,  they  would  not  long 
remain  in  their  prefent  ftate.  Cultivation 
fhould  fprcad  throughout  them  :  farms, 
villages,  and  tovvus,  be  the  fuccefibrs  of 
foxes  and  moor  game — population  fliould 
thrive — plenty  Ihould  be  difFufed— -and 
while  I  wiilicd  well  to  America^  Britain 
fhould  have  my  {\x^  devoirs. 
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SINCE  writing  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  been 
in  converration  with  ibme  American  gentlemen, 
who  are  nearly  of  my  opinion  in  feveral  relpeds,  but 
from  entirely  a  different  caufe  j  inftead  of  the  new 
colony  of  the  Ohio,  they,  fpealc  of  the  purchafe  or 
acquifltion,  made  by  governor  Wright  at  the  back  of 
Georgia,  on  the  Savannah,  N.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Augufta.  This  territory  contains  five  millions  of 
acres  ;  it  is  feated  in  a  moft  healthy  and  agreeable 
climate,  the  foil  as  fertile  as  pofiible,  watered 
with  running  ftreams  to  admiration  j  and  interfe6led 
by  two  or  three  navigable  rivers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  abovementioned  gentlemen,  that  this  territory, 
with  the  adjacent  traits,  which  may  hereafter  be 
gained,  will  more  probably  be  attended  with  the 
effects  I  have  fketched  in  thefe  (heets,  than  the  coun- 
try fituated  on  the  Ohio.  This  variation' of  opinion, 
however  juft,  is  not  of  confequence  to  my  argument; 
for  it  matters  little,  Vv'hether  it  be  Georgia,  the  Ohio, 
or  the  MilTiffippi,  that  works'  the  efFe6l  defcribed  ;  if 
a  fertile,  beautiful,  and  healthy  country,  is  now  to 
bb  fettled,  whatever  part  of  America  it  may  be  in, 
the  colony  will  probably  attradt  more  people  than 
our  old  fcttlements,  and  confequently  the  reafoning 
in  thefe  papers,  is  as  applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

*  *  # 

We  have  had  large  accounts  of  the  great  profit  of 
American  hulbandry  in  feveral  inftances.  Such  ac- 
counts may  be  thought  to  defeat  my  afTertions,  that 

men 
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men  fly  to  America  to  gain  what  they  mi<rht  eaficr 
fecure  at  home  j  in  reply  to  this,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  conAder  this  matter  a  little  more  atten- 
tively. 

The  profit  of  agriculture  in  America,  principally 
lies  in  the  plenty  of  land  being  fa  gretit.,  that  a  planter 
may  annually  increafe  his  culture,  proportionahly  to  his 
annual  favings  ;  fo  that  if  he  makes  twenty  per  cent. 
by  his  bufineCs,  he  has  a  power  of  laying  out  all  his 
favings  at  a  compound  inter ej}  of  twenty  per  cent.  To 
this  circumftance,  which  is  certainly  an  immenfe 
advantage,  common  hujbandry  in  Britain  has  nothing  to 
oppofe.  For,  imagine  a  man  in  fo  good  a  farm,  as 
to  pay  him  forty  per  cent,  for  his  money ;  yet,  from 
not  being  able  to  increafe  his  land  annually,  and  in 
cxa£t  proportion  to  the  money  he  faves,  he  can  only 
lay  out  his  furplus  at  the  common  intercft  of  four 
per  cent.  If  the  reader  refle(5ts  a  little  upon  this  cir- 
cumftance,  it  will  appear  to  be  an  eflcntial  one,  when 
the  object  is  making  a  fortune.  I  could  here  infert 
calculations  to  fhew,  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent.  ;;nd  perhaps  more,  may  be  made  on  a  good 
Englifh  farm  ;  but  as  fuch  farm  is  totally  deficient  in 
this  material  point,  it  is  not  of  confequencc  to  ex- 
amine it. 

But  with  the  wafte  lands  of  Britain  the  cafe  is 
totally  different ;  for,  on  them  we  hav€  the  fame 
advantage  in  this  refpe(ft  as  the  Americans  enjoy,  the 
opportunity  of  an  annual  encreafe  of  culture.  As  the 
chief  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  urge  men  to  do 
whatever  they  are  able,  towards  bringing  thefe  waftesr 
into  culture  ;  1  fhall  here  infert  the  heads  of  a  calcu- 
lation, to  fhew  that  the  improvement  of  our  moors, 
fjc.  will  pay  a  very  noble  intereft  for  the  money 
expended,  with  that  great  advantage  of  b^ing  capable 
of  any  increafe,  upon  whatever  fcale  the  undertaking 
is  carried  on.  It  would  fill  too  many  pages  to  infert 
the  explanations  of  every  article,  as  I  had  befoie 
drawn  it  up  ;  what  I  now  infert  being  only  an  abftrat^t. 
'I'he  principles  upon  which  I  c.i'culatc,  are  the  fame 
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fts  I  purfued  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Farmer's 
Letters ;  but  as  objeclions  have  been  made  to  certain 
articles  there  minuted,  they  are  altered  here,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  profit  below  the  truth  rather  than  to 
exceed  it. 


FIRST     YEAR. 

1 60  Acres^  Two  Parms. 
Buildings  -  -  ~         £•  ^^o 

Walling,  at  is.  a  yard  -  -         484 

Paring,  burning,  and  fpreading         -         160 
4?o  chaldron  of  lime,  at  i2y.      -         -     288 
Farming  ftock,  including    1500  fheep, 
and    20  fpayed  heifers  or  iteers,   on6 
year  old,  at  30  x.  -  -       ygo 

Shepherd,  bailiff,  and  man  for  cattle    -    100 
Expence  on  160  acres  of  turnips,  at  ijs.  136 
Rent,  2s. 
Tythe,  2s, 
Rates,  3^. 
Wear  and  tear 
Incidents 
Interdl  of  5000/. 


16 

16 

2 

30 

50 

200 


1500  fheej),  at  6  s, 


Pfddua. 


3H 

0 

0 

2552 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

SECOND     YEAR. 


200  Acres,  Two  Farms. 
Buildings  -  -  -         « 

Wailing         -  -  -         . 

A  manfion  for  fuperin  tend  ant 
Paring 
600  chaldron  of  lime 


280  o  o 

510  o  o 

500  o  o 

200  o  o 

360  o  o 


Carry  over,     185Q 
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Brought  over,  £.    1850     o 

Frefh  farming  ftock,  including   500 

fheep  and  30  Iteers 
SOO  acres  turnips 
160  oats  and  grafs-fecds 
Rent  -  -  - 

Interefl,    fervants,    (two    fhepherds) 

incidents,  wear  and  tear      -         -         655 


238 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

1^ 

10 

0 

3469 

10 

0 

ProdiiSJ. 

2000  {heep,  at  7^.  bd. 

- 

750 

0 

0 

800  quarters  of  oats,  12  s» 

- 

480 

0 

0 

A  R 

1230 

0 

0 

THIRD     YE 

, 

360  Acres,  in  Three  Farms, 

Buildings            -              -         - 

- 

420 

0 

0 

Walling 

- 

619 

10 

0 

Paring              -              -            - 

- 

360 

0 

0 

1380  chaldrons  of  lime     .  - 

- 

828 

0 

0 

Draining          -              -            - 

- 

ICO 

0 

0 

Frefh  ftock,  including  50  ftcers 

- 

735 

0 

0 

Stock  for  100  acres  turnips 

- 

250 

0 

0 

360  acres  of  turnips 

- 

306 

0 

0 

2C0  oats 

- 

600 

0 

0 

Hay 

- 

60 

0 

0 

Rent 

- 

153 

0 

0 

Intereft  of  io,000/.  fervants,  incid 

ents. 

wear  and  tear,  labour  on  dung, 

&c. 
1 

800 

0 

0 

5231 

10 

0 

ProduSJ. 

2C00  (licep 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

1000  quarters  of  oats,  at  12  j. 

- 

600 

0 

0 

Stock  improved  by  100  acres  turnips 

to 

450 

0 

0 

2050 

0 

0 
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FOURTH     YEAR. 
480  Acres^   Four  Farms^ 


tl 


480  turnips 

2000  fheep  250 
50  fteers     15 

50 20 

30 20 

20  —    20 


To  fpare    - 


325 
155 

480 


360  grafs 

100  fheep 
100  horfes 
160  fteers 

360 


Buildings 

Walling  ~  ^  - 

Paring  «  -         - 

Draining 

2400  chaldrons  of  lime 

Frefli  ftock,  including  50  fteers 

480  acres  turnips 

360  oats  -  _  , 

Hay         -  -         - 

Stock  150  acres  of  turnips 

Rent  -  ^  . 

Sundries 


Produa. 

2C00  ftieep         .         _         _ 
1800  quarters  of  oats 
Stock  from  150  acres  of  turnips 
20  fteers  fat 


30 

150 


560 

834 

480 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

400 

0 

0 

1440 

0 

0 

5^5 

408 
1080 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

80 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

255 

800 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7202 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1080 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

2930 

0 

0 
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FIFTH     YEAR. 

500  Acres,  Five  Far  mi. 


500  turnips 


250  fheep 
20  ftecrs 

15  

25  

60  

To  fpare  1 30 


60 
30 


560  gra fs 


100  hay  fheep 
200  horfes  50 

200  fleers        190 


;co 


60  hay  in  ftorc 


500 


560 


Buildings 

Walling 

Paring 

2500  chaldrons  of  lime 

Draining 

Stock,  including  60  fteers 

500  turnips 

480  oats 

Hay 

Stock  130  acres  of  turnips 


Rent  1700  acres 


361     5 


i  700 

0 

0 

1265 

0 

0 

5C0 

0 

0 

1500 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

810 

0 

0 

425 

0 

0 

1440 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Deduct  ty 

the  and  rates 

paid  on 

land  let 

- 

40 

10 

0 

..         '^O  0 

15 

0 

320 

Sundries, 

v'lx. 

Intercft  of 

20,000/. 

- 

800 

0 

0 

Incidents 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Wear  and 

tcai- 

- 

400 

0 

0 

Labour  on 

dung 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Bailiff 

- 

. 

100 

0 

0 

Shepherds 

- 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Servants  on  catUe 

- 

80 

0 

0 

1580 

0 

0 

9240 

15 

0 
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ProduSf, 

2000  ftieep             -                 '            £  ^^°*^ 

2400  quarters  of  oats              -              -  1440 

Stock  from  130  acres  of  turnips        -  5^0 

30  fleers         _            _            _              -  300 
The  firft  farms  of  160  acres  let  at  15/. 

120/.  a  year,  fold  20  years  purchafe  2400 


6? 

o 

'  o 

o 

o 


5700 


SIXTH     YEAR. 

500  Acres,  Five  Farms. 
Jcres  Acres 

Turnips  500     Grafs  840 

2000  fheep  250  Sheep  150 

70  fteers  30  50  horfes  200 

60 30  70  fleers  40 

50 50  60 50 

50 100  50 50 

To  fpare     -  40  50 100 

500  590 

. To  fpare         250 

840 

Buildings,  walling,  paring,  lime,  and 
draining  _  _  -  _ 

70  fteers  _  _  _ 

500  acres  of  turnips         _         -         - 
500  oats         -  -  -  - 

Hay  -         -  - 

Stock  for  40  acres  turnips,  250  grafs, 

and  60  old  hay         -  - 

Rent  2200  acres  -     467   10     O 

Tythe,  &c.         -         -       94  10     o 

Sundries         ^         - 


—  3. 


4265 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

425 

0 

0 

1500 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

850 


373 
1580 


I  2 


9218 
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Produce, 

Sheep             -             -             .  ^  1000  0  6 

2500  quarters  of  oats             -  -  1500  o  o 

Stock   from    turnips,  grafs,  and  hay  1550  o  o 

50  fleers         -             -             -  -  500  o  o 

The  farms  of  the  fecond  year  let  and 

fold         .        -          _          _  _  ijooo  o  o 


7550 


SEVENTH    YEAR, 
500  Acres,  Five  Farnti. 


Acres 
Turnips  500 


Sheep 
70  fleers 

70 

60 

50  r 


250 

30 

60 

60 

100 

500 


Grafs 

Sheep 
50  horfes 
70  fteers 

60 

50 


To  fpare 


Acres 
980 

150 

200 
40 
60 
60 

120 


630 
350  hay 


980 


Buildings,  walling,  paring,  draining, 

lime,  ftccrs,  500  turnips,  500  outs 

and  hay         _  _  -  - 

Rent,  2700  acres  -     573  15     o 

Tylhe  -  -     150     o     o 

Sundries  •  .  - 


639s 


423  '5 

1580     o 


8398  15     o 
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ProduSi. 

2000  fheep         -         - 

2500  quarters  of  oats 

50  fteers,  fat  - 

Farms  of  the  third  year  let,  &c. 


£   1000  ©  o 

1500  o  o 

500  o  o 

5400  o  o 


Turnips 

Sheep 
70  fteers 

70 

70  — 
60 


240 

30 
60 

100 

500 


Grafs 

Sheep 
50  horfes 
70  fteers 

70 

60 


To  fpare 


8400    o    o 


EIGHTH    YEAR. 

500  Acres,  Five  Farms, 

Acres 

500 


Acres 

1000 

150 

200 

40 

60 

100 

120 

670 
1000 


Buildings,  &c.  &c. 
Rent  3200  acres 
Tythe 

-  680 

-  189 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6395 

0     • 

Sundries              ,. 

- 

- 

491 
1580 

0     0 
0     0 

8466 

0    0 
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ProduSf. 

2000  flicep             *               -               jC  '000  0  O 

Oats  .               -                  -                  -  1500  o  o 

60  fteers,  fat         -          _         _         _  600  o  o 

Farms  of  fourth  year  let,  &c.            -  7200  o  o 

10,300  o  o 


General  Account  of  Capital. 

Expencc  of  the  firft  year         -  -       2552 

Expence  of  the  2d       -     3469   10     o 
Prod ua  of  the  1  ft       -       450     o 


0 


3019    10  0 

401 1   10  o 

5152     O  0 

6310  15  o 

3518    o  o 

848  15  o 

66    o  o 

£.  25,478  JO  o 

Intcreft,  at  ^percent,         ^  -         1019     o  o 


Expence  of  the  3d 
Product  of  the  2d 

Expence  of  the  4th 
Produfl  of  the  3d 

Expence  of  the  5th 
Produd  of  the  4th 

Expence  of  the  6th 
Produa  of  the  5th 

Expence  of  the  7th 
Produa  of  the  6th 

Expence  of  the  8th 
Produa  of  the  7th 


5231 
1230 

10 

0 

0 

0 

72C2 
2050 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9240 
2930 

15 

0 

0 
0 

9218 

5700 

0 

0 

0 
0 

8398 

7550 

15 

0 

0 

0 

8466 
8400 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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NINTH    YEAR, 
600  Acres,  in  Five  Farms. 


Acres 

Acres 

Turnips 

600 

Grafs 

1000 

' 

Sheep 

250 

Sheep 

150 

Steers  100 

50 

60  horfes 

240 

Ditto  70 

60 

100  fleers 

60 

Ditto  70 

70 

70 

ditto 

60 

Ditto  70 

140 

70 

ditto 

100 

70 

ditto 

140 

570 

._ — 

To  fpare 

30 

750 

To  fpare 

250 

600 

1000 

Buildings 

I 

700     0 

0 

Walling 

- 

1465     0 

0 

Paring 

- 

- 

600     0 

0 

^00  acres  of  turnips 

- 

- 

510     0 

0 

500  oats 

- 

- 

1500     0 

0 

Hay 

- 

- 

200     0 

0 

Stock   for  30  acres 

of  turnips 

,   250 

grafs,  and  300  old  hay 

- 

800     0 

0 

Rent  3800  acres 

-     807 

10 

0 

Tythe 

-     245 

5 

0 

562     5 

0 

*"^ 

Sundries,  viz. 

Intereft 

-     1019 

0 

0 

Incidents 

100 

0 

0 

Wear  and  tear 

500 

0 

0 

Labour,   dung,  &c. 

140 

0 

0 

BailifF 

100 

0 

0 

Shepherds 

50 

0 

0 

Servants  on  cattle 

100 

0 

0 

2009     0 

0 

Carry  over,     8346     5     o 


^n 
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Brought  over,       £.  8346 

3000  chaldrons  of  lime           -  -  1800 

Draining              -               -  .  ^oo 

Stock,  including  100  {!t<iets  -  420 


Product. 
Sheep  -  -  , 

Oats  -         -         -  - 

70  fleers 

Stock  from  turnips  and  graft 

Farms  of  the  5th  year  let,  &c. 


10,865* 

5 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1500 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

1800 

0 

0 

7500 

0 

0 

12,500 

0 

0 

TENTH 

YEAR, 

700 

jfcreSi    in 

Six  Farms, 

Turnips 

700 

Grafs 

1000 

Sheep 
120  itcers 

250 

70 

Sheep 
70  horfes 

ISO 

280 

J  00  ditto 

80 

120 

80 

70  ditto 

70 

100 

80 

70  ditto 

140 

70 

ICO 



70 

140 

6io 

To  fp^re 

90 

To  fpare . 

830 

170 

T 

Buildings 
Walling 

700 

1000 

840    0 
1665     0 

0 

0 

Paring 

- 

700     0 

0 

;^500  chaldrons  of  lime 

- 

2100      0 

0 

Drainii^ 

- 

- 

300     0 

0 

Carry  over,     5605    o    o 
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Brought  over, 
Sbclc,  including  120  fteers 
700  turnips 

600  oats             -             -         - 
Hay    ^       -             -             - 
Stock  for  90  turnips  and  170  grafs 
Rent,  4500  acres          -     956     5 
Tythc             -              -     191    15 

0 
0 

5605 
510 

595 

1800 
250 
640 

764 
2009 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Sundries 

r 

0 

12,173 

10 

0 

ProduSf, 
Sheep 

Oats,    3000  quarters 
70  fteers         _            -            _ 
Stock  from  turnips  and  grafs 
Farms  of  the  6th  year  let,  &c. 

1000 
1800 
700 
1160 
7500 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

12,160 

0 

0 

ELEVENTH     YEAR. 

700  Acres,  in  Six  Farms. 
Grafs 


Turnips 

Sheep 
120  fteers 
120 

100 ■ 

70 


To  fpare 


Acres 
700 

250 

70 

100 

70 

140 

630 

700 


Sheep 
70  horfes 
120  fteers 

120 

100 

70  — — 


To  fpare 


1100 


t  «5^ 
250 

1 100 


K 


yo                         x\  t^    Mr    Sa   i^    U 

Buildings              -          .          _ 

I  ^ 

n.t 

£.  840 

0 

d 

Walling 

- 

1665 

0 

0 

Paring  and  lime 

- 

2800 

0 

0 

Draining              -              -         - 

- 

400 

0 

0 

120  (leers         -              _         - 

- 

180 

0 

0 

700  turnips 

- 

595 

0 

0 

700  oats 

Hay             -              -              - 

- 

2100 

0 

0 

- 

250 

0 

0 

Stock  for  40  turnips  and  250  grafs 

600 

0 

0 

Rent,  5200  acres         -     1105 

0 

0 

Tythe,  2200              -       247   10 

0 

' 

857 

10 

0 

"^~ 

Sundries 

20og 

0 

0 

12,296 

10 

0 

ProduJ?. 

Sheep             -             .             - 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

3500  quarters  of  oats 

- 

2100 

0 

0 

70  fleers              -         - 

- 

700 

0 

0 

Stock  from  turnips  and  grafs 

- 

1200 

0 

0 

Farms  of  the  7th  year  let,  &:c. 

7500 

0 

0 

12,500 

0 

0 

TWELFTH     YEAR. 


Turnips 

Sheep 
120  Ilcers 

120 

120 

100 


700   Acreiy  Six  Farms. 
Jcres 


Acres 
1300 

150 

280 

So 
100 
120 

200 


Carry  over,     930 
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Acres 
Brought  over,  930 
To  fpare  370 

1300 


71 


Buildings,  walling,  paring,  lime, 
draining,  fleers,  turnips,  oats,  and 
hay              -         -  -         -       ^.8830 

Sundries  (Intercfl  at  5  fer  cent.)        -         2463 
Rent,   5900  a. res         -      1253   ^5     ° 
Tythe  2700 -       303  15     o 


ProduH. 
Sheep  -  -  - 

3500  quarters  of  oats 
100  fleers 

Farms  of  the  8th  year  let,  &c. 
270  acres  of  hay 


12,243  ° 


1000  o  o 

2100  o  o 

1000  o  o 

7500  o  o 

740  o  o 

12,340  o  o 


THIRTEENTH     YEAR. 
700  yicres.  Six  Farms. 


Jcres 

Grafs 

1400 

Turnips 

Sheep 
120  fleers 

700 

2JO 

70 

Sheep 
70  horfes 
120  fleers 

180 

280 

80 

120 

120 

80 
100 

120 

120 

100 
120 

J  20 

240 

120 

240 

700 

To  fpare 

1000 
400 

1400 

K  2 


72 
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Buildings,  fundries,  &c.  &c.     -      £.  11,293     ° 
Rciu,  6600  acres        -     1402   10     o 
Tythc,  3300  -       371     5     o 

1031     5 


FroduSl. 
Sheep  -  .  _ 

Oats  -  ,  - 

J  20  fleers  -  _  - 

Farms  of  the  9th  year  let,  &c. 


12,324     5     o 


1000  o  o 

2100  o  o 

1200  o  o 

9000  o  o 

13,300  o  o 


FOURTEENTH     YEAR. 

800  Acres^  Seven  Farms. 


Jcres 

Grafs 

1400 

Turnips              800 

Sheep 

250 

Sheep                  400 

80  horfes 

320 

120  fteers              60 

120  fteers 

80 

^20 90 

120 

100 

120 100 

120 

120 

J  20  with  90  hay  150 

120  — — 

240 

800 

mo 

• 

To  fpare 

290 

1400 

Buildings 

. 

^.980    0 

0 

Walling 

- 

1700    0 

0 

paring 

- 

800    0 

0 

Lime,  4000  chaldrons 

- 

2400    0 

0 

Draining 

- 

400    0 

0 

120  llctrs,  1000  (hcep,  and 

other  ftock 

800    0 

0 

Carry  over,     7080    o    Q 
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800  turnips 

Brought  over. 

£■ 

7080 
680 

0 
0 

0 
0 

700  oats 

- 

- 

2100 

0 

0 

Hay 

Sundries 

- 

- 

250 
2463 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Rent,  7400  acres 
Tythe,   3800 

-  1572   10 

-  427   10 

0 
0 

114s 

0 

0 

13,718 

0 

0 

Produce, 

2000  flieep 

- 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

idoo  ditto 

- 

- 

375 

0 

0 

700  acres  oats 

- 

- 

2100 

0 

0 

1 20  fleers 

.  «• 

. 

1200 

0 

0 

370  acres  old  hay 
Farms  of  the  loth 

year  let,  &c. 

- 

740 
10500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15.9^5 

0 

0 

FIFTEENTH     YEAR. 


Turnips 

Sheep 
150  fleers 
J20  ditto 
120  ditto 
120  ditto 


To  ffare 


900  Ares,  Eight  Farms, 
Acres 


goo 

AOO 

'80 

80 

100 

180 

840 
60 

900 


Grafs 

Sheep 
100  horfes 
150  fteers 

120 

120 

120 


To  fpare 


Acres 
1400 

300 
400 
180 
100 
140 
240 

1360 
40 

1400 


74.                  A  P  P  E  N  D  I 

X. 

Buildings 

•  L 

1120 

0 

<3 

Walling          «             -              - 

1800 

0 

0 

Paring 

- 

900 

0 

0 

Lime,  4500  chaldrons 

- 

2700 

0 

0 

Draining 

- 

400 

0 

0 

150  ftcers  and  other  flock 

- 

835 

0 

0 

000  turnips 

- 

765 

0 

0 

coo  oats 

- 

24- 'O 

0 

0 

Hay              - 

- 

300 

0 

0 

Sundries 

- 

2463 

0 

0 

Rent,  8  vo  acres        -     1763   15 

0 

Tytlie,  4500               -       506     5 

0 

12570 

0 

0 

Stock  for  60  turnips,  40  grafs,  and  5 

00 

hay             -          .            - 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

»5»94o 

10 

0 

Produce. 

3000  fheep 

- 

1500 

0 

0 

800  acres  of  oats 

- 

2400 

0 

U 

120  fteers 

- 

1200 

0 

0 

Stock  from  turnips,  grafs,  he. 

- 

2000 

0 

0 

Farms  of  the  nth  year  let,  &c.     - 

'E. 

10500 

0 

0 

17,600 

0 

0 

SIXTEENTH    \ 

VR. 

1100  Jcres^  Ten  Farms, 

Jcres 

Acres 

Turnips             noo 

Grafs 

1500 

„^^ 

_ 

Shcrp                   400 

Sheep 

350 

200  ftcers             100 

130  horfes 

520 

150  ditto              100 

200  ftcers 

15 

0 

120  ditto              100 

150- 

— 

100 

120  ditto              180 

120  — 

14( 

3 

Carry  over,     880 


Carryover,  1260 
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Acres 
Brought  over,  1260 
120  ■  240 


Acrei 
Brought  over,  880 
To  fpare  220 


1100 

Buildings 

Walling  - 

Paring 

Lime 

Draining 

200  fteers  and  other  ftock 

1100  turnips 

coo  oats  - 

Hay 

Sundries 

Rent,  9400  acres 

Tythe  5200 


1500 


2200  o 

1 100  o 

-       3300  o 

500  o 

1 200  o 

935  o 

2700  o 

350  o 

2463  o 


o 

o 
o 
a 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


1997  '^    ^ 
585     o     o 


Stock  for  220  acres  turnips,  and  100 
old  hay  -  - 


Produif, 
3000  flieep 
900  acres  of  oats 
J  20  fleers 

Stock  from  turnips  and  hay 
Farms  of  12th  year  let,  &c. 


1412   10 
800     o 


18,360  10     o 


1500  o  o 

2700  o  o 

I2GO  O  O 

144.0  o  o 

10,500  o  o 


17,340     o     o 


SEVENTEENTH    YEAR. 
1 100  Acres,  Nine  Farms. 


Turnips 

Sheep 
300  fteers 


1 1 00 

400 
150 


Carry  over,        550 


Grafs 

Sheep 
Horfcs   1 30 


1700 

350 
520 


Carry  over,         870 
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Brought  over,    870 


To  fpare 


loio 
90 

1 100 


Steers  300 
^  200 

150 

120 


To  fpare 


200 
150 
200 
240 

1660 
40 

1700 


Buildings 

. 

. 

• 

I 

.  1260 

0 

0 

Walling 

- 

- 

2200 

0 

0 

Paring 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 00 

0 

0 

Lime 

- 

- 

- 

3300 

0 

0 

Draining 

- 

- 

- 

300 

0 

0 

300  fleers 

- 

- 

- 

450 

0 

0 

1 100  turnips 

- 

- 

- 

935 

0 

0 

HOC  oats 

- 

- 

- 

3300 

0 

0 

Hay 

- 

- 

- 

350 

0 

0 

Sundries 

- 

- 

- 

2463 

0 

o 

For  90  turnips 

,  40  hay 

- 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Rent,   10,500 

acres 

2231 

5 

:} 

1567 

Tythe    5,900 

- 

663 

15 

10 

0 

Deficiency  laft 

year 

Produce. 

- 

760 

0 

0 

I 

8,185 

10 

0 

3000  fhccp. 

- 

- 

- 

1500 

0 

0 

1100  oats. 

- 

- 

- 

3300 

0 

0 

120  ftccrs, 

- 

- 

. 

1200 

0 

0 

Stock  from  turnips  and 

hay 

■- 

460 

0 

0 

Farms  of  the  i 

3th  year 

let,  &c. 

10,500 

0 

0 

I 

6,960 

0 

0 

•  The  al)^tInent  of  turnips  varies  in  feveral  of  thefc  accounts;  but  if 
flraw,  and  the  low  prirc  of  lo/.  at  which  the  ftccrs  .irc  fold  fat,  Se 
confidcred,  the  Invtft  Diiniited,  will  be  ftiund  more  than  anfwerable. 
Through  thefe  calculations,  if  ikc  arcra^c  be  takeo,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  ample  allotment. 
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EIGHTEENTH    YEAR. 

Iioo  Acres y  Nine  Farms. 
Turnips  iioo     Grafs  2000 


Sheep 
300  fleers 

300 

200 

150 


Buildings,  &:c.  &c. 
Rent,   1 1 600  acres 
Tythe,  6600 

Deficiency  lafl  year 


380 
140 
180 

250 

IIOO 


Sheep 
130  horfes 
300  fleers 

300 

200 

150 


350 
520 
200 
200 
250 
300 


1820 

To  fpare  180 


2C0O 


2465     o     o 
742   10     o 


I  15,658     o     o 


1722  10    o 
845     o     o 

18,225   10     o 


Produce. 

3000  fhcep 

Iioo  oats 

150  fleers 

Farms  of  the  14th  year  let,  &c. 

180  acres  hay 


1500 

0 

0 

3300 

0 

0 

1500 

0 

0 

12000 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

18,660     o     o 


NINETEENTH     YEAR. 

1 100  Acres^  N'rne  Farms. 
Turnips  and  grafs  as  before,  the  deficiency  of  the 
former  made  up  by  the  furplus  of  the  latter. 
L 


78                   A  P 
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X. 

Buildings,   &c.   &c 

- 

C 

15,658     0 

6 

Rent,   12^700  acres 

2698  15 

0 

Tythe,  7400 

842  10 

0 

1856      5 

0 

Deficiency  laft  year 

Product. 

1265      0 

0 

18,779     5 

0 

3000.  ftjeep 

- 

- 

1500    0 

0 

1 100  oats 

- 

- 

3300    0 

0 

200  fteers 

- 

- 

20C0     0 

0 

Farms  of  the  15th  year  let,  ice. 

13,500    0 

0 

YI 

20,300    0 

0 

T  WENTIE 

TH 

:  AR. 

1200 

/fcreSf  in  Ten  Farmi 

r. 

Jcres 

Jcres  ^ 

Turnips 

1200 

Grafs 

2200 

Sheep 

400 

Sheep 

350 

300  fteers 

150 

140  horfes 

560 

300 

180 

300  ft 

eers 

200 

300 

200 

300- 

250 

300 

270 

300- 

300 

300- 

600 

1 200 

2260 

Buildings 

- 

^    1400     0 

0 

Walling 

- 

2400     0 

0 

Lime 

- 

3600     0 

0 

Paring 

- 

- 

1200     0 

0 

Draining 

- 

- 

500     0 

0 

300  fteers,    and  oth 

er  ftock 

- 

600     0 

0 

1200  turnips 

- 

- 

- 

1020     0 

0 

Carry  over,     10,720     o    o 
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Brought  over. 

L' 

10,720 

0 

0 

IIOO  oats 

- 

- 

3300 

0 

0 

Hay 
Sundries 

~                   - 

_ 

350 
2463 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Rent,   13,900 
Tythe,  8300 

acres           2953  15 
933  15 

0 
0 

2020 

0 

0 

Produce. . 

18,853 

0 

0 

3000  fheep 

- 

- 

1500 

0 

0 

IIOO  oats 
300  fleers 
Farms  of  the 

1 6th  year  let,  &c. 

- 

3300 

3000 

16,500 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

L'  24.300 

If  the  account  was  here  clofed,  this 
would  be  the  annual  receipt  for  three 
years,  after  which  it  would  increafe  ; 
but  fuppofing  it  no  greater,  we  may  de- 
duct the  lail  year's  expence  (which  in- 
cludes an  annual  increafe  of  100  acres)    18,853 


And  the  remainder  Is  profit  -  5447     o     o 

To  which  add  the  interefl  paid      -        1273     o     o 

Annual  receipt  -  -  6720     o     o 

Which  from  25,478/.  the  original  capital,  is  twenty- 
fix  per  cent.     Suppofe  further,    that   a  flop  was   here 
put  to  the  v/orko,  the  account  then  would  be, 
Lafl  receipt  -  -  -  24,300     o     o 

Farms  of  the  17th,   i8th,   19th,  and 

20th  years,  _  -  -          67,500     o     o 


3000  fheep 
300  fteers 

300 

300 

140  horfes 


Stock. 


1500 

0 

0 

2100 

0 

0 

1800 

0 

0 

1200 

0 

0 

1680 

0 

0 

Carry  over,     8280     o     o     91,800     o     o 
L  2 
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Brought  over,    8280     o     o    91,800     o     o 
Implements  and  fundrics,  2000     o     o 

— : 10280     o     o 


Total  -  ~         ~         £•   102,080     o     o 

Capital  dedu<fled  -  -  25,478     o     o 

Remains  profit  -  -  76,602     o     o 


#         #         #         # 

REMARKS. 

THE  data  on  which  this  calculatioi\  is  founded, 
are  drawn  from  aiftual  exp'  ricnce,  and  the  prices  thofe 
of  the  Moor  countries,  but  heightened,  in  order  to 
obviate  thofe  difficulties  which  may  occur  from  the 
matrnitude  to  which  the  work  arrives.  Thus,  lime  is 
reckoned  at  12s.  though  in  many  traifls  it  is  only  5  j. 
(and  laid  on  five  chal  Iron  fcr  acre,  inftead  of  two  or 
three,  which  are  common)  ;  walling  at  j s.  though 
in  fomc  places  'ut  5  j.  6cl.  ;  for  paring  and  burnings 
16s.  bd.  and  17^.  are  the  general  prices,  but  I  have 
reckoned  1 /.  I  have  been  likewiTe  verv  moderate  in 
other  articles  ;  I  reckon  the  (leers  kept  till  five  years 
old,  and  then  fattened  on  turnips,  and  fold  fat,  only 
at  10/.  whcre.is  that  is  nearer  the  lean  price  of  fuch  a 
beart.  InJeeJ,  lean  bcafts  of  five  years  old  are  fo 
very  ran*,  that  rrorc  than  10/.  might  be  reckoned. 

Turnips  throughout  the  north  fell  at  3/.  or  4/.  an 
Here  unhofdf  i  caKulate  two  good  hoeings,  and  yet 
reckon  them  to  [)ay  but  il.  Six,  ft-ven,  and  eight 
qua  tcrs  of  oats  arc  common  on  moor  lands,  though 
taken  four,  five,  or  fix  crops  in  fucccffion  ;  but  I 
1have  fuppofeJ  five  quarters  only,  though  but  a  finglc 
crop  tak<.'n  :  i2i.  a  quarter  was  the  price  of  thefc 
oats,  when  corn  wa>  not  fo  dv.'ar  as  at  prcfent,  and 
the  hadncfs  of  the  grain  owing,  perhaps,  to  bad 
h'llb  indry ;  yet,  with  perfect  management,  and  in  a 
dearer  time  1  retain   that  price.     If  the  number  of 

horfcs 
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horfes  kept  be  thought  infufficient  (which  I  do'  not 
think)  the  obje£lion  is  anfwered,  by  fuppofing  feme 
of  the  fleers,  from  three  to  four  years  old,  worked. 

The  great  ftocks  of  cattle  kept  conftantly  by 
means  of  fo  much  grafs,  turnips,  and  ftraw,  tend 
vaftly  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  by  their  dung, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  has  been  praftifed  by 
thofe  who  have  improved  Moor  lands ;  and  would 
juftify  the  idea  of  larger  crops  than  I  have  fuppofed. 
The  fold  alfo,  of  3,000  well-fed  fheep,  is  an  advant- 
age that  has  never  y.t  been  experienced  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
A  greater  profit  might  have  been  made  by  a  larger 
flock  (and  flocks  on  the  moors  rife  even  to  40,000) 
but  I  waved,  in  every  article,  fuppofmg  the  moft  that 
could  be  made. 

As  to  the  rent,  at  which  the  farms  are  let,  15  y. 
an  acre  for  good  grafs  land,  new  built,  new  inclofed, 
and  laid  down  in  the  mofl  perfect  manner,  I  think 
low;  10s.  an  acre  is  not  uncommon  in  moor  and 
moor-fide  improvements,  without  half  the  advantages 
of  thefe  inclofurcs. 

A  charge  of  is.  an  acre  runs  through  the  whole 
for  tythe  j  whereas,  if  the  work  was  a  parliamentary 
one,  that  article  would  certainly  not  exift. 

I  have  fuppofed  all  the  farms  to  be  fmall  ones, 
from  80  to  120  acres;  but  the  profit  would  have 
been  larger  had  they  been  more  extenfive ;  the  fmall- 
nefs  is  another  circumftance  that  fhews  the  modera- 
tion of  the  rent. 

Two  fhillings  an  acre  are  reckoned  for  landlord's 
rent,  but  this  is  an  high  calculation  for  lands,  that 
at  prefent  do  not  bring  in  as  many  farthings  ;  it  would 
be  advantage  enough  to  have  their  wafles  fo  nobly 
improved  f^r  their  pofterity. 

Refpe£ling  the  fale  of  the  farms  when  let,  I  have 
been  informed,  that  for  a  ninety-nine  years  leafe, 
twenty-five  years  purchafe  might  fafely  be  reckoned  ; 
but  to  obviate  objedlions,  I  have  calculated  only 
twenty  years,  at  which  price  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  they  would  fell  readily ;  fince  the  purchafers 
2  would 
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would  rrake  five  per  cent,  intereft  for  money  on  land 
fecurity  for  ninety-nine  years. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  conclufion  of  the 
account,  that  the  improvement  would  pay,  without 
any  doubt,  the  increaic  of  intereft  mentioned  at  page 
51,  and  yet  yield  a  furplus  great  enough  for  a  con- 
ildcrablc  annual  increafe  of  culture. 

I  have  calculated  the  increafe  of  culture  as  far  as 
the  thirty-fccond  year,  and  find  the  improvement  at 
the  end  of  the  next  twelve  years  pays  the  feven  per 
tent,  to  the  fiibfcribcrs,  and  Ivaves  befidcs,  a  clear 
profit  of  7377  /.  per.ann.  paying  in  the  whole,  thirty- 
fix /)^r  cent,  on  the  original  capital. 

The  advantages  here  ftattd,  are  in  every  rcfpeift 
practicable.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  undertaking,  the 
land  farmed  amounts  only  to  4,500  acres,  2,200  of 
which  are  grafs  j  this  is,  it  is  true,  a  large  farm,  but 
^ there  arc  many  much  larger  ;  and  the  fimplicity  of  a 
bufincfs,  con'iifting  only  of  three  crops,  renders  it 
eafier  to  be  managed  than  much  lefs  tracts. 

Such  an  expenditure  of  25,000/.  or  20,coo/.  upon 
a  lomething  fmaller  fcalc  would  be  attended  with 
excellent  cftcdts.  In  thcfe  twenty  years  13,900  acres 
arc  brought  into  culture  ;  122  farms  tftablifticd, 
and  a  very  confiderable  increafe  of  population  ;  and 
in  future,  by  a  continuance  of  the  work,  much 
greater  and  more  important  efie6ts. 

When  it  is  rcflvifted,  that  thefc  things  are  brought 
about  by  a  fum  of  money,  very  inconfidcrable  if  a 
parli;mientary  grant — and  not  great,  if  raif.d  by  fub- 
i'cription  j — that  four,  five,  fix,  and  (even  per  c.-nt. 
are  paid  for  the  money  with  which  th^-y  arc 
cfFctfttd,  if  belonging  to  individuals  ;  and  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  would  be  improved  if  no  intereft 
was  paid  :  When  thefc  circuir.ftances  are  confidcnd, 
it  will  furclv  be  thought  no  vifionary  idea  ;  but  at 
Icaft  worth  the  trial. 

The  huft)andry  here  ftatcd,  enjoys  the  advantages 
which  arc  fo  confpicuous  in  America  \  this  is  a  cir- 
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cumftance  much  worthy  of  notice,  for  I  before  fhewed 
that  common  hufbandry  cannot  be  made  equal  to 
American  planting,  for  want  of  annual  additions  to 
the  culture. 

If  fuch  an  idea  as  this  was  executed,  the  manage- 
ment of  fuch  improvements  would  become  familiar, 
and  all  the  waftes  of  Britain  converted,  in  no  long 
period,  to  cultivated  farms.  Thus  would  the  agricul- 
ture and  population  of  the  mother  country  increafe  as 
well  as  that  of  the  colonies,  which  could  not  fail  of 
producing  many  excellent  effects. 
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